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We Want You to Know the Many 
Superiorities of MultiKopy 


We want you to put to the “est MultiKopy’s 
claims of supremacy for making copies that 
are clear — sharp — uniform — permanent — 
and non-smudging. 


Why isk the permanency—the neatness—of your 
records by using cheap carbon paper? Your savings will 
be pitifully small and great will be your grief sometime 
later when you want to refer to your records only to find 
that the cheap-paper-carbon copies are faded into nothing- 
ness, Just plain jokes. Or mere “‘streaks of smudgy 
black.’’ This won’t happen if you use MultiKopy. Mulkti- 
Kopy gives the business man that unfading permanency 
and lasting legibility he must have in his records. 


MultiKopy insures carbon copies that are a/ways clean, 
always uniform, don’t rub, smudge nor fade. MultiKopy 
copies often rival the original in clearness and legibility. 
You must use MultiKopy if you expect to get carbon 
copies of MultiKopy céarness and MultiKopy permanency. 


INA 


Don’t take chances 
with poor carbon 
paper. MultiKopy 
has extra-dura- 
bility. 
equalled for mani- 
folding — 20 clear 
copies often being 


Tt is un- 


made at ome writ- 
ing. Insist on 
MultiKopy — 
“The World’s 
best and best sell- 
ing carbon paper.** 


Send for 


Carbon Paper FREE SAMPLE 


F.S. WEBSTER CO., 348 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Our STAR BRAND Typewriter Ribbons are guaranteed to give 75,000 
impressions of letters “‘x”’ or “‘e’* without clogging so as to show on the paper. 
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From Stenographer to Expert 
By Hermann Frederick Post, Chicago 


OST stenographers work too hard. 
M That is, they evolve a “system of 

their own” in writing shorthand, 
which is much more difficult to write and 
read than the right way. 

In order to get out of the rut, these are 
“steps” in efficient shorthand preparation: 
Mastery of the Manual consists of ability 
to write all the words given in it without 
hesitation. This is the beginning of a vo- 
cabulary, only the beginning. 

You will find your work much easier if 
you review the Manual, and follow out the 
other “steps” here suggested. Take strips 
of paper a half-inch wide, cover the short- 
hand outlines in the Manual with them, 
and write the shorthand outlines on the 
strips—then compare your notes with 
those in the book, and you will see that 
you think you know more than you do. 
Practice the correct forms for those you 
have written incorrectly until you know 
how to write the whole lesson perfectly. 
Go over the lesson again and again until 
you can write the whole lesson accurately 
and without hesitation. 

Then take up Lesson Two in the same 
way, and so on. When each lesson in the 
book is mastered, you should be able to not 
only write all the words in the book, but 
to apply the principles without hesitation. 
Thinking in shorthand, or writing without 
hesitation, is the key to rapid shorthand 
writing. 

Now, continue to enlarge your vocabu- 
lary by practicing solid matter and phras- 
ing. Excellent practice material is Gregg 
Writer plates. Have the matter dictated 
to you from the key at a rate of speed fast 
enough to hurry you, and then read back, 
being “checked up” at every inaccuracy, 
and ask yourself why you made the mis- 
take. Most of the time it is due to careless- 
ness. Don’t make the same mistake twice! 
Compare your notes with the shorthand 


plate. Then study and practice the outlines 
you wrote longer-than-was-necessary, or 
incorrectly, and have the matter dictated to 
you several times at a little faster rate, 
until you can write that whole plate cor- 
rectly, using all the available phrases. In 
the phrase, “you-may-not-be-able” your 
hand makes two stops, while if it were 
written out in full and not phrased your 
hand would make five lifts. It is not only 
several times faster to write the phrase, 
but much more legible to read phrases than 
to read the matter when written out in 
full and separated. In due time by fol- 
lowing this modus operandi you will be 
able to write shorthand notes that are as 
advanced as those in the shorthand plates, 
and you will be able to take any dictation 
without hesitation, and with accuracy. 

Remember your abbreviating principle 
—to write to the accented syllable in long 
words. 

Equally as important as being able to 
write the shorthand outlines without hesi- 
tation is hand execution. There are sev- 
eral ways of attaining this, besides pen- 
manship practice. First, hold your pen 
naturally for you—that is, easily, without 
gripping it. Hold it so easily that the pen 
can be lifted out of your hand without ef- 
fort—it should be held so lightly that its 
weight keeps it there. You write figures 
without thought-effort. Now work up on 
the “figure drill.” Write 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8- 
9-0 over and over again, as many sets of 
figures as possible in a minute. At first 
you may not be able to write more than 
fifteen sets a minute, which means you 
have written 150 characters in a minute. 
After practicing this every day for a few 
minutes, you will gradually be able to in- 
crease your shorthand execution so you can 
write twenty sets or more in a minute, 
equivalent to writing 200 or more charac- 
ters in a minute. 
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Another way is to take simple shorthand 
sentences like “Dan would not take the 
ticket at the gate,” writing them for a 
minute, and seeing how many you can 
write in a minute. Then writing this 
again and again, till you materially in- 
crease your hand motion. The object of 
these two drills is to eliminate all waste 
motion—hesitation between outlines—lost 
effort. Also, whenever you have an out- 
line that is difficult for you to write, or 
you have a very good phrase, use this repe- 
tition drill and time yourself. Following 
this faithfully for a short time will enable 
you to see yourself improve. 

There are many outlines and phrases 
used by court reporters that can be util- 
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ized in commercial work and convention 
reporting to advantage. These can be 
mastered by going through the last few 
years’ plates on reporting in the Gregg 
Writer, following the system suggested for 
solid matter practice. 

To become an expert shorthand writer 
requires persevering, intelligent study and 
practice. Anything worth while is worth 
doing well, and is worth the sacrifice and 
effort it costs. What is the difference be- 
tween the stenographer and the expert 
shorthand writer? That of mediocre abil- 
ity against that of extensive vocabulary, 
phrase-writing proficiency, and speed in 
execution. Determine to pay the price in 
intelligent study and practice. 


oOo 


University of California Develops Extension Department 


T IS estimated that the University of 
I California will teach, in a long course, 

short course, or correspondence course, 
about one person in fifty in California dur- 
ing the coming year. In resident attend- 
ance, it is the second largest university in 
the country; in the number of persons 
which it ultimately reaches, it is probably 
first among American universities. Recent 
figures indicate that the University of 
California is teaching 50,000 persons this 
year. This includes a summer school of 
over 11,000, correspondence students to 
the number of 12,000, and a large number 
of persons in the Extension Department. 

A feature in the development of the Ex- 
tension work is the appointment of Mr. 
Clyde Blanchard as Instructor of Business 
Economy, with full charge of the organ- 
ization of all the business courses offered 
by the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity, both by correspondence and in classes 
established in various cities. 

Mr. Blanchard comes to his new work 
peculiarly fitted for its duties, both by 
training and experience. As head of the 
department of stenography and office train- 
ing of the School of Commerce in the 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oregon, he organized the Office Efficiency 
Club and secured splendid results in Gregg 
Shorthand, Rational Typewriting and Of- 


fice Training. His work in the Standard 
Commercial School of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition brought his meth- 
ods to the attention of thousands of visit- 
ors, including officials of the University of 
California, and this appointment may 
be considered an outgrowth of the success 
of the work in Gregg Shorthand and Of- 
fice Training in that famous school. 

Among the courses which Mr. Blanchard 
will personally instruct is Business 
Economy, designed for business men and 
women and teachers of business subjects 
who wish to keep in touch with the latest 
business information, and who are inter- 
ested in eliminating waste in equipment 
and in routine procedure. 

He has also announced courses in Span- 
ish Stenography, which will cover both the 
beginning and advanced work, and courses 
in Retail Selling and Advertising. 

Particular emphasis will be laid upon 
method courses for teachers of business 
subjects in the high school. The courses 
which are now ready are: Method of 
Teaching Shorthand; Method of Teaching 
Typewriting; Method of Teaching Office 
Training; Problems of the High School 
Commercial Department. 

Mr. Blanchard will be glad to send a 
special bulletin and further information to 
anyone who is interested in these courses. 
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The Gregg Shorthand Federation 


A Message from Mr. J. A. Williams, President 


O your Christmas planning now! 
I) It is perhaps early to begin your 

Christmas shopping, but the orig- 
inator of the slogan, “Do your Christmas 
shopping now,” had an idea that was of 
commercial value, and an idea that con- 
tains something of value always has a 
market value. New ideas and valuable 
suggestions in line with our work have 
permeated every Gregg convention of the 
past—they will be present in abundance 
December 27-31—so why not begin to 
plan for the good time you will have at 
the Tenth Annual Convention of the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation—and the First An- 
nual Convention unde: our new and com- 
prehensive constitution? 

Now listen, teachers, school proprietors 
and Greggites generally: Here will be an 
opportunity to marshal your teaching and 
writing problems and pass them in review 
before your fellow teachers and co-work- 
ers, and an opportunity to absorb some 
enthusiasm for your work during the com- 
ing year. Christmas week will be vaca- 
tion time for many of us and a good time 
to take on inspiration for the new year. 
The Executive Committee of the G. S. F. 
are an able, energetic and up-to-the-minute 
bunch, and are busy in the preparation of 
a program that will command your inter- 
est and approval. 

As usual, the contest for teachers’ 
medals will be a notable feature of the 
convention. Have you ever prepared your- 
self, fellow teacher, for one of these con- 


tests? If not, you have omitted to perform 
one of the duties you owe to yourself, to 
your employer and to your students. Its 
place is an important epoch in your prog- 
ress as a teacher. The winning of one of 
these teachers’ medals means honor to you, 
honor to your school and increased effi- 
ciency on your part. Why not begin at 
once to prepare? Send to the secretary 
of the G. S. F. for a folder giving com- 
plete conditions of the contest. 

The new plan for teachers’ examina- 
tions, which was worked out at the last 
convention, will be put into effect and the 
first examinations under the new plan will 
be held. The requirements for certifica- 
tion of shorthand teachers in the different 
states will be another interesting feature. 

Then, of paramount importance, will be 
the shorthand speed contests. They will 
be the only nationally conducted shorthand 
contests of the year! These contests have 
been previously announced in the October 
issue of the Gregg Writer, and I call your 
attention to the medals, cash prizes and 
conditions as detailed therein. Here is a 
chance for schools to enter their rapid 
writers, and to win honor and distinction 
in the shorthand world. 

Lastly, come to the convention with your 
minds and hearts full of friendship, fellow- 
ship and good cheer, and you will receive 
inspiration and help which will make of 
you better teachers, writers and followers 
of the winged art. 

(Signed) J. A. WiriiaMs. 
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Tentative Program 
Annual Convention of Gregg Shorthand Federation 
To be held in Chicago, December 27-31, 1915. Headquarters: Hotel La Salle 


Monpay, DecemMBer 27 


Morning 

Registration and Getting Acquainted 
Afternoon 

Address of Welcome 


Response 

President’s Address 
Appointment of Committees 
Announcements 


How to Teach Shorthand Penmanship 
and Its Proper Place in the Course 

The Speed Problem—How to Solve It 

What Constitutes Real Ability in a 
Shorthand Teacher 


Evening 


Informal Reception 
Inspirational Address 
Entertainment 








Turspay, DecemBer 28 
Morning 

Institute Classes in Gregg Shorthand 

Demonstration of Teaching Methods of 
Gregg School: 

(a) Theory 

(b) Dictation 

(c) Typewriting 

Discussion 

The Importance of English as a Foun- 
dation for Stenography and Typewriting, 
and How These Subjects May Be Cor- 
related 

Wepnespay, December 29 
Morning 

Institute Classes 

Round Table: 

(a) The Value of Dictation in the Type- 
writing Department 

(b) Should the Shorthand Teacher Be 
a Rapid Writer of the System She 
Teaches? 

(c) Should All the Dictation Work Be 
Transcribed, and Every Letter or Page 
Graded? 

(d) What Are the Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Having the Same Teacher 
in Charge of the Pupil from the Time the 
Letters Are Dictated Until the Transcrip- 
tion Is Made? 

(e) Should the Teacher Write Short- 
hand from the Teaxt-book While Teaching? 

Address by Mr. Gregg 
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Evening 
Tuurspay, DecemBer 30 
Morning 
Contest for Teachers’ Medals 
Reporters’ Session 
Afternoon 
Institute Classes 
Discussion 
Requirements for Certification of Com- 
mercial and Shorthand Teachers in the 
Different States, with Suggestions for 
Preparation 
The Ideal Program for the Advanced 
Shorthand Department 
What the Stenographer Should Know 
Besides Shorthand and Typewriting 
Reporters’ Session 
Evening 
Shorthand Speed Contest 
Frivay, DecemBer 31 
Morning 
Announcement of Results of Contest for 
Teachers’ Medals and Speed Contests 
Award of Medals and Prizes 
Business Meeting 
The complete program for the Report- 
ers’ Section and the names of the speakers 
will be announced later. 
Write the Secretary, Hubert A. Hagar, 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for full 
particulars about the contests and the ex 
aminations for the Federation Teachers’ 
Certificates. 


oO? 
High School Champion Shorthand Writer of Arizona 


HE recent shorthand contest for 

‘ik high school students held at the 
University of Ari- 

zona, was won by Miss Zella 
Austin, a junior in the 
Tempe (Ariz.) High School. 
Miss Austin, who is but fif- 
teen age, tran- 
scribed the nine-minute dic- 
tation test with an accuracy 
rating of 98 per cent. 

The contest was open only 
to high school students, and 
the fact that it was held un- 
der the auspices of the State 
University made the contest 
the center of interest. 


years of 





Zetta AvusTIN 


Miss Austin was a student of Mr. 
J. Monroe Bragg, who was the prin- 
cipal of the commercial 

department in the Tempe 

Union High School until 


June last. In writing about 
the methods by which Miss 
Austin trained, Mr. 
Bragg gives credit to the 
magazine, and says: “In 
training Miss Austin, we 
made very good use of your 
magazine. She owes her 
success largely to the short- 


was 


hand plates and suggestions 
that were given in the Gregg 
Writer.”’ 
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School Savings Banks 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Results of Transcribing Contest 


First Prize—$2.00 cash. 
Martha Wellington, Bennington, Ver- 
mont. 
The Ten Next Best—A Year's Subscrip- 
tion to the Gregg Writer. 
S. P. Richmond, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. 
J. A. Brownell, Houston, Texas. 
C. D. Hoffman, Spokane, Washington. 
Anna C. Bergstedt, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
R. B. Mathews, El Paso, Texas. 
Walter E. Moore, Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 
Herbert Stocks, Evansville, Indiana. 
Joseph Giesler, Jr., Roselle, New Jersey. 
Ethel Feldt, Rockford, Illinois. 
G. G. Owens, Hannibal, Missouri. 
Teachers’ Special List 
J. H. Clemons, High School, Granville, 
North Dakota. 
J. S. Galliett, High School, Sardinia, 
Ohio. 
Mary E. Lathrop, High School, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 
Frieda Mengel, The De Bear Schools, 
Ltd., Ipswich, England. 
Ellenore K. Robbins, Heald’s Business 
College, Chico, California. 
Florence S. Van Gilder, Medford Com- 
mercial College, Medford, Oregon. 
Honorable Mention—Schools 
Behnke-Walker Business College, Port- 
land, Oregon, Immogene Warren. 
Central Business College, Kansas City, 
Missouri, L. A. Fawks. 

Franklin High School, Reisterstown, 
Maryland, Gertrude M. Michael. 
Gem State Business College, Idaho Falls, 

Idaho, Hal F. Neifing. 


Tow Transcribing Contest based on 


Mr. McCutcheon’s notes proved to be 

one of the most popular contests ever 
conducted by the Gregg Writer. The short- 
hand plate was beautifully written and 
wonderfully legible, the material was in- 
teresting, and a surprisingly large number 
of readers seemed to grasp immediately 
the splendid opportunity that this contest 
offered for development. Transcripts have 
come in from practically every state in the 
Union, and many from abroad. Teachers, 
reporters, stenographers and students have 
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on Mr. McCutcheon’s Notes 


Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois, H. M. 
Munford. 

Joliet Township High School, Joliet, 
Illinois, Elizabeth Criswell. 

Kelley Business School, South Bend, In- 
diana, Harriet Eitelgeorge. 

Marietta Commercial College, Marietta, 
Ohio, Effie Bishop. 

Medford Commercial College, Medford, 
Oregon, Florence S. Van Gilder. 

St. Mary’s School, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Sister M. Rita. 

Tracey High School, Tracey, Minnesota, 
May Cecilia Albright. 

Wheeling High School, Wheeling, West 
Virgina, Bertha E. Gabler. 


Honorable Mention—I ndividuals 


Marie Rose Anderson, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mae Biggs, Chicago, Illinois. 

Roy Engel, Manhattan, Illinois. 
Katherine Evans, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Alfred L. Gamber, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Clifford J. Harry, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Harry J. Henderson, Dunkirk, New 
York. 

Madge P. Jackson, Reisterstown, Mary- 
land. 


Mamie M. Keller, Portland, Oregon. 

T. J. Lenihan, Berkeley, California. 

P. C, Luginbuhl, Balboa Height, Canal 
Zone. 

E. P. Meixsell, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

Lillie Miller, Reisterstown, Maryland. 

Marguerite Miller, Chicago, Illinois. 

B. Morrison, Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada. 

Gloria Roeth, Chicago, Illinois. 

Daisy A. Snow, Skowhegan, Maine. 
Edna Turner, Los Angeles, California. 
sent in their papers. We never knew that 
there were so many kinds of stationery, 
such a great variety in typewriter type, so 
many shades and hues of ribbons and so 
large a number of ways of wrapping pack- 
ages. All papers without names, all that 
were tightly rolled, so that the paper was 
badly mussed.or torn, were automatically 
weeded out without reading. Then all 
papers written with other than a black rib- 
bon, all those showing evidences of clogged 
type, or a very faint ribbon and all ar- 
ranged on more than one page, were put 
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The Winning Transcript 





wool-weaving shop in Genoa. 


sentation, and the appeal. 


duction at court. 
king could not dispute. 
Christian faith. 


goods elsewhere. 


make the investment. 


was made. 


ing to it. 





In the year 1439 Christopher Columbus began his 
career as & salesman, selling the output of his father's 
Later he entered into 
partnership with his brother and opened a little shop in 
Lisbon as a chart and map maker. 
charts and maps that he conceived a big idea, the sale of 
which was to put his name into history. 
with an idea that is really worth while he did not try to 
develop it in @ small way but made e presentation to his 
best prospect -- the King of Portugal. 


Modern masters of salesmanship tell us that 
there are three steps in ea sale -- the approech, the pre- 
It is evident that Christopher 
made use of scientific salesmanship four hundred years be- 
fore the principles were "discovered." 
his wife's relatives to secure the approach -- his intro- 
History tells us that his presentation 
was good and that he offered fact after fact which the 
Then he made the appeal that the 
natives of these distant lands might be converted to the 
Just as the prospective customer was 
about to put his name on the dotted line he decided that 
he was not in the market and the sale was off. 


Christopher was disappointed at the turn-down 
but with a salesman's persistency he went after other 
prospective customers -- the King and Queen of Spain. 
Again he made the approach and presentation, and we are 
told that his appeal made such an impression that he got 
on the royal pension list to prevent his offering his 
Business was bad at the time and it 
was six years before the customers were in a position to 
In the meantime Christopher got 
impatient and started off with the idea of offering his 
proposition to others but he was recalled and the sale 
That is the reason we are here to-day. 


Most of us have had the ideas and ambitions but 
our trouble has been that we lacked the quality of stick- 
After getting a turn-down once or twice we 
contracted "cold feet" and came to the conclusion that we 
lecked sales ability or that our goods were unsalable, or 
for some other reason, or no reason, we quit. 


It was while selling 


Like most men 


He made.use of 


LITERARY DIGEST. 








aside as out of consideration for the First 


Prize. The shorthand offered few difficul- 


ties. Hundreds of transcripts were received 
which were perfect from this standpoint, 
but a surprisingly large number were out 
of the running because 


of the points 


just mentioned and because of spelling, 
punctuation, “puncturation’’—punctuation 
marks more obviously than accurately 
placed—paragraphing and irregularity of 
the right-hand margin. The final results 
—arrived at, we assure you, only after 
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and the weighing of 


~are 


many consultations, 
the pros and cons of many papers- 
given herewith. 

Although not incorporated in our an- 
nouncement, we thought best to consider 
the many excellent papers received from 
teachers as a separate contest. We are 
sending six copies of the Sign of the 
Four, our latest shorthand reading book, 
to the six teachers sending the best tran- 
scripts. So many fine papers were re- 
ceived from teachers that we wished that 
we could give each one a special prize. 
This brings out in a significant way the 
importance which teachers are attaching to 
the development of the ability to do ac- 
curate, artistic work in both shorthand and 
typewriting. 


Some Interesting Letters Received 


Some interesting letters accompanied 
these papers—letters which showed how 
much our readers enjoy these contests and 
appreciate the benefits to be derived from 
them whether they are prize winners or 
not. As one enthusiast puts it, “I believe 
that all who enter these contests come out 
winners whether they receive a prize or 
not.”” We believe that that spirit is gen- 
eral and we shall continue these contests 
as long as our readers continue to enjoy 
them and we can procure shorthand plates 
written by others than our own plate 
writers which are suitable for use. The 
next contest of this kind will be announced 
in the December magazine. The plate 
which will form the basis for this contest 
is a specimen of actual notes written at 
130 words a minute from a speech by a 
famous man. It is one of the most inter- 
esting shorthand plates we have ever pub- 
lished and will make a splendid transcrib- 
ing exercise. Watch for it. 


oO?o 


“The young man in business decides 
between success and failure by the way 
he uses his spare moments.” 

>. . a 

“Your exact value is indicated by the 
degree of supervision your work requires.” 

Few of the things that come to the man 
who waits are the things he has been look- 
ing for.—Bishop Manning. 
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The Dead Letter Sale 


Written by Miss Georgie Gregg, New York City 
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Announcement of State Commercial Teachers’ Associations 


New York 
Te. New York State Teachers’ As- 


sociation will be held in Rochester, 

November 22-24. The president of 
the Commercial Teachers’ Section is C. J. 
Terrill, Albany High School, Albany, 
New York, and the secretary, R. E. Davey, 
East High School, Rochester, New York. 
The committee in charge of the program 
has outlined an unusually comprehensive 
list of topics for discussion. A new fea- 
ture is a joint meeting of the English, 
Commercial and Classical Sections. At 
this session an address will be given by 
Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High 
School, Boston, on “Latin in Its Relation 
to English as a Vocational Subject in Com- 
mercial Education.” This will be dis- 
cussed by C. J. Terrill, Albany High 
School; Dr. H. A. Hamilton, Elmira Col- 
lege; Miss A. Dunster, William Penn 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia; R. E. 
Davey, East High School, Rochester. The 
other speakers on the program include: 
M. E. Coon, West High School, Roches- 
ter; William A. Barber, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City; F. G. Nichols, 
Director of Business Education, Roches- 
ter; Joseph I. Terbush, Technical High 
School, Syracuse; Miss May Briggs, 
Jamestown High School, Jamestown; 
Floyd Hurlburt, Principal, Islip High 
School, Islip, L. I.; Miss Lillian E. Eaton, 
Rochester Business Institute; E. O. Fol- 
son, Utica Free Academy, Utica; C. A. 
Wesp, East High School, Rochester. 


Missouri 


Through the courtesy of Paul S. Lomax, 


University High School, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, we have re- 
ceived a program of the Fifty-fourth An- 
nual Meeting of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association which is to be held in 
Kansas City, Missouri, November 4-6. 
The chairman of the department of com- 
mercial training is Robert A. Grant, St. 
Louis, Missouri, and Mr. Lomax is the 
secretary. A very interesting program has 
been outlined. Among the speakers are: 
F. J. Kirker, Central High School, Kan- 
sas City; Mark Burrows, Department of 
Commerce, Kirksville Normal School; Dr. 


H. J. Davensport, Dean, School of Com- 
merce, University of Missouri; O. C. 
Schorer, Cleveland High School, St. 
Louis; Arthur H. Dahne, Soldan High 
School, St. Louis; Milan B. Wallace, 
Director, Department of Business Train- 
ing, Central High School, St. Joseph; 
Miss Grace Borland, Westport High 
School, Kansas City, and J. O. McKinsey, 
McKinley High School, St. Louis. 


South Dakota 


The South Dakota Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association will meet at Granger 
Business School, Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
November 22, 1915. Among the speakers 
are Geo. L. Kemper, Granger Business 
School, Aberdeen; Jay W. Miller, Dakota 
Wesleyan University, Mitchell; Jennie M. 
Lien, High School, Pierre; and George L. 
Crisp, Yankton College, Yankton. 


Michigan 

The convention of the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Sag- 
inaw October 28 and 29. The meeting of 
the commercial teachers will be in charge 
of Mr. D. W. McMillan, head of the com- 
mercial department in the Western High 
School, Detroit. Miss Carrie Kempster, of 
the high school at Coldwater, is secretary. 
“Standards and Requirements for Gradua- 
tion in Shorthand and Typewriting” will 
be discussed by Miss Alice McRobert; 
Monroe; Miss Marjorie Cleary, Owosso; 
C. E. LeFurge, Lansing; B. F. Parker, 
Jackson; Miss Anna L. Joslin, Durand; 
and Glenn S. Crisp, Alma. 


Nebraska 

The Nebraska meeting will be held at 
Omaha November 3-5. The president of 
the commercial section is Mr. C. G. Linn, 
of the Omaha High School of Commerce; 
B. H. Patterson, of the State Normal 
School, Kearney, is vice-president; and 
Miss Catherine Luchsinger, of the High 
School at Grand Island, is secretary. The 
subjects and speakers are as follows: 
“What I Have Done to Increase My Ac- 
quaintance with Business Men and How 
It Has Helped My Students,” by W. M. 
Bryant, High School, Lincoln; R. R. 
Brott, Omaha High School of Commerce; 
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Miss Beulah Hutchinson, Albion; Grant 
Karns, South High School, Omaha; and 
J. C. Grayson, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
“Salesmanship as a High School Study,” 
by N. C. Wood, Omaha High School of 
Commerce. “My Hobby in Teaching 
Bookkeeping,” by J. M. Wiley, Wayne 
Normal School; Miss Vie Ufford, Nor- 
folk; John Blaney, Pawnee City; E. V. 
Deason, York; and Miss Bertha A. Behle, 
Stromsburg. ‘Some Practical Suggestions 
for the Teaching of Business Correspond- 
ence,” by H. A. Hagar, Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago. “My Hobby in 
Teaching Shorthand,” by Miss Gertrude 
Beers, Lincoln; Miss Elizabeth Pope, 
Holdrege; Miss Clare Symonds, Beatrice ; 
Miss Minnie Cornell, Woodbine, Iowa; 
and Miss Cora M. Taylor, Aurora. “The 
Future of Commercial Education,” by 
Karl F. Adams, Principal, Omaha High 
School of Commerce. “The Teacher, His 
Qualifications—Physical, Moral, Mental,” 
by Dr. D. E. Jenkins, Omaha University. 
Wisconsin 

Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, of Chicago, will 
speak before the Wisconsin commercial 
teachers at Milwaukee, on Friday, Novem- 
ber 5, on “The Training of a Stenog- 
rapher.” We regret that we do not have 
a complete program of the Wisconsin 
meeting for publication. 
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Minnesota 


The Minnesota commercial teachers will 
meet in Minneapolis, October 28 and 29. 
The meeting will be in charge of the chair- 
man, Mr. H. W. Darr, of the West High 
School, Minneapolis. Miss Kitty Dixon, 
of the Gregg School, Chicago, will conduct 
institute classes in Gregg Shorthand on 
Thursday afternoon and Friday morning. 
The rest of the program has not been 
announced. 


lowa 


The Iowa teachers will hold their con- 
vention at Des Moines, November 4-6. 
The leader of the commercial section is 
Mr. H. O. Davis, principal of the com- 
mercial department of the East High 
School, Waterloo. Miss Ina Thomas, of 
the West High School, Des Moines, is sec- 
retary. “The Daily Program for Ad- 
vanced Shorthand” is to be discussed by 
Miss Anna E. Balkwell of Princeton, IIli- 
nois. “How I Teach Typewriting,” by 
W. D. Wigent, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. P. E. Ritz, of the 
East High School, Waterloo, is to discuss 
the subject “Essentials of Commercial 
Law for High School Pupils.” Mrs. Dol- 
lie Dick-Burgess, of the high school at 
Council Bluffs, will talk on “The Value 
of Business Practice.” 


oO°o 


Announcement of Missouri Valley Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 


T's enthusiastic president of the 


Missouri Valley Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, Miss Eva J. Sullivan, Kansas 
City, Missouri, writes as follows in regard 
to the coming convention to be held in To- 
peka, Kansas, November 26-27. 


We expect to hold the meeting either in the 
Senate chambers or the House of Representa- 
tives. The Governor, Arthur Capper, will give 
an inspirational address, and those who have 
heard him speak say he is a live wire. He is a 
business man and considers the efficient train- 
ing of young people for the business world a 
very important factor at the present time. 

e teachers of the Topeka High School, 
Topeka Business College, and Dougherty’s Busi- 
ness College extend a cordial invitation to every 
commercial teacher in the Missouri Valley to 


attend this meeting. They are going to make 
this meeting one long to be remembered and 
promise that everyone who attends will be 
amply rewarded both intellectually and socially. 


The personnel of the officers and the 
executive committee assures the success of 
the meeting in advance. The officers are: 
President—Miss Eva J. Sullivan, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Vice-President—C. D. 
Long, Emporia, Kansas ; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Miss Grace Borland, Kansas City, 
Missouri. The Executive Committee has 
as its chairman Clay D. Slinker, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and as associate members, 
W. A. Robbins, Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
H. T. Jett, Topeka, Kansas. 
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Burt M. McConnell, Stefansson’s Secretary, is Happy 


By Walter E. Ingersoll 


N the Gregg Writer for January, 1915, 
we had the pleasure of publishing an 
interesting account of Mr. Burt M. 

McConnell, the loyal Secretary to Ex- 
plorer Stefansson. The noted arctic ex- 
plorer was thought to have perished in the 
violent snow storms and ice floes of the 
northern climes when he failed, on the 
appointed date, to join the party of which 
Mr. McConnell was a member. So Mr. 
McConnell returned to the United States 
and bent every effort toward organizing 
a rescue expedition. 

Arctic explorers and _ scientific men 
shook their heads derisively over the re- 
lief expedition that he proposed to equip. 
But Mr. McConnell’s faith never wavered, 
he tells a New York Times reporter, and 
his ceaseless activity in behalf of his chief 
whom others had given up for dead, is one 
of the most beautiful instances of loyalty 
and confidence ever recorded. 

“You see,” says Mr. McConnell in the 
interview, “the Stefansson they had met 
at banquets and other functions became 
another man entirely when he left civiliza- 
tion behind him. I know, because I trav- 
eled with him all last winter, and on the 
first stages of the ice trip. He is perfectly 
at home in the arctic, is one of the best 
sled-travelers who ever went into that re- 
gion, and the secret of his several long 
and so-called impossible trips is the fact 
that he knows how to take care of his 
men and dogs.” 

So when Stefansson flashed his first 
message from the arctic borders last 
month, you can imagine the jubilation of 
Mr. McConnell over the safety of his em- 
ployer, and also because of the vindication 
of his judgment in persistently believing 
that the wizard of frigid zones was alive. 

It will be remembered that the story of 
Mr. McConnell’s connection with Mr. Ste- 
fansson’s far-north expedition gained in- 
terest to readers of this magazine from 
the unique use he made of Gregg Short- 
hand in performing his duties as secretary. 
He wrote his diary in Gregg Shorthand, 
and many of the magazine articles pre- 
pared by Stefansson reached the public 


through the medium of Gregg Shorthand 
written by Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. McConnell has written some very 
interesting articles on arctic exploration 
which have appeared in Harper's Maga- 
sine for February and April. He is 
twenty-six years of age and is a native 
of New Jersey, thus belonging to that 
galaxy of New Jersey Gregg immortals 
headed by Mr. Charles L. Swem and Mr. 
Warren F. Johnson. 

He is now connected with the Aero 
Club of America, where his skill as a 
shorthand writer is of great value. He 
says that. the greatest conquests of the fu- 
ture in the Canadian Arctic will be made 
by specially designed aircraft. 

Mr. McConnell is a fine example of the 
early success which comes so often to the 
young stenographer who takes more than 
the ordinary interest in the work of the 
man by whom he is employed. 

{Our readers will remember that in the Jan- 
uary issue we printed a picture of Mr. Me- 
Connell and a reproduction of a page of “The 
Karluk Chronicle,” a typewritten “newspaper” 
of which Mr. McConnell was editor, ar- 
ticle accompanying these reproductions attract- 
ed a good deai of attention. Shortly after their 
appearance, we met Captain Robert A. Bart- 
lett, the hardy and intrepid captain of the 
ill-fated Karluk, and who will be ever famous 
as the captain of Peary’s ship in his expedition 
to the North Pole. We told the heroic and 
experienced Bartlett about Mr. McConnell’s 
firm belief that Stefansson was still alive. He 
listened sympathetically, but at the conclusion 
said: “What does a —— know about 
exploration? There is not the ghost of a chance 
that Stefansson could survive.” 

But Stefansson is alive, and McConnell, the 
stenographer, was right. The day after the 
startling message from Stefansson arrived, the 
newspapers of New York were eagerly and 
respectfully quoting McConnell at great length. 
It was a triumph and a vindication of Mr. 
McConnell’s judgment, loyalty and supreme 
confidence in his chief.—ditor. | 


oOo 


Professor: Illustrate the fact that Ger- 
many is a militaristic country, America a 
commercial one. 

Student: The German boy wants to be 
a Field Marshal, the American boy wants 
to be a Marshall Field. —Life. 
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List of Technical Words Used in Building and Architecture—I 


4 


ibutment 


ncoustic 


slabaster 


tleove 


amphitheater 


aqueduct 


ircature 


architect 


urclutrave 


suditorium 


slustrade 


unister 


baseboard chute 
basement cistern 
beam 4 clapbo: ards 
belfry 
belvedere closet 
coliseum 
bolster ™ . colonnade 
brackets - column 
buffet concrete 
buttress conduit 
caisson consecryv atory 
calcimine contractor 
canopy coping 
casement 
cathedral » corridor 
eviling cupboard 
cellar , ipola 
cement 
chan cel 
chapel lormitory 
chateau 


chimney} . clevator 
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_Tiis Problems 


Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
lohn R. © 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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The First Toll Gate Passed 


HEN you have passed the exam- 
W ination on the first six lessons in 

the Manual, you have passed the 
first toll gate om your stenographic jour- 
ney. You have now progressed far enough 
so that you have gained some insight into 
the possibilities of the'system of shorthand 
you are learning. You should have a re- 
serve store of the energy’ and enthusiasm 
which the successful completion of one part 
of a given task always gives. It will take 
a little extra vim to carry you over the 
first section of the new road, for you have 
come to one of the places where there is a 
temptation to cut through the woods in- 
stead of following the smooth path on the 
highway. This is one of the places in the 
course where a guide who has been over 
the road ahead is most helpful, and a cap- 
able guide will most certainly assure you 
that this is no place for a short-cut. If 
you try to cut out this strip of road by 
wandering down the alluring woodland 
path, you will only become helplessly en- 
tangled and be compelled to retrace your 
steps and travel the highroad after all. 
This is one part of the journey which you 
cannot escape. Further progress is im- 
possible without going over this part first. 


eg 
Lesson Seven 


HE wordsigns are important and 
should be studied and practiced 
carefully at this stage in the work. 

They should also be reviewed frequently. 
The student who expects to become an ex- 
pert writer should never be satisfied with 
his mastery of the wordsigns until he can 
write them as an expert writes them. They 
must become second nature to him. At the 
sound of the word the outline should be 


executed instantly and without conscious 
mental effort. There is also the execu- 
tional side of wordsign practice to be con- 
sidered. The expert will write the forms 
for each of these words with one continu- 
ous movement. In your practice try to 
master this point. It may seem like a little 
thing to you now, but it is the foundation 
of speed writing. To illustrate: In writ- 
ing the wordsign “agency” the beginner 
is inclined to write “aj” and then, after a 
pause, “se,” thus requiring two efforts of 
the pen. The expert will write “ajse” 
without any perceptible pause. This 
means that the expert is writing one word 
while the beginner is executionally writing 
two words, or on this one point alone the 
expert has speed possibilities which are al- 
most double those of the beginner. 

There is no royal road to learning the 
wordsigns. It is simply a question of con- 
tinued intelligent practice and constant re- 
view. 

A result-getting method for wordsign 
drill is outlined by Mr. Bernard de Bear, 
the distinguished shorthand teacher and 
expert reporter of London. This plan has 
been followed by many students who are 
now efficient shorthand writers and has 
been strongly recommended by both 
teachers and writers. 

The whole of the wordsigns and contractions 
should be securely locked in the memory, and 
an easy and pleasant mode of doing so may be 
here recommended, the plan being, of course, 
adaptable to any list of contractions, outlines, 
or phrases. Take a double sheet of foolscap 
and fold it over into inch folds, which will give 
about twelve divisions altogether. Copy from 
the text-book, neatly and carefully, the signs 
you are about to learn, one on each line. Hav- 
ing thus filled the first column, close the book 
and endeavor at once, from memory, to tran- 


scribe into longhand into column two. The 
words having only just been copied, this should 
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prove no difficult task, but any blanks should 
be filled in from the key and underlined to de- 
note that they were not remembered. This 
done, fold under column one, so as to leave 
only the longhand words of column two visible, 
and transcribe these into shorthand on to col- 
umn three, so far as the memory will allow. The 
gaps can now be filled in from column one, 
which, however, should not be resorted to until 
the attempt has been made to work through 
the entire list. Then re-transcribe the shorthand 
outlines on column three into longhand on col- 
umn four, and so on to the end—shorthand into 
longhand and vice versa—and it may be guar- 
anteed that by the time the twelve columns have 
all been filled in the manner indicated, that 
particular set of words and phrases will have 
been most thoroughly mastered. 


An ingenious plan for mastering the 
wordsigns was suggested several years ago 
by a self-taught student, the Reverend H. 
C, Staunton, Binghamton, N. Y. Mr. Staun- 
ton had previously used the method suc- 
cessfully in learning foreign languages and 
he found it peculiarly adapted to word- 
sign study. 

As one who has studied many languages, and 
has had at different times a great deal of routine 
matter to commit to memory, let me suggest 
that there is no quicker and more interesting 
method than the following: 

Let the student provide himself with a num- 
ber of blank visiting cards at any stationery 
store; let him write the character on one side 
and the English for it on the other, turning 
the card in the same manner as he would a 


coin (from top to bottom); let him take about 
a hundred of these cards at a time, shuffle them 
thoroughly, and play “solitaire” with them, put- 
ting the cards whose reverse he instantly knows 
in one pile and the unknown or doubtful ones 
in another, reshuffling and redealing the latter 
pile again and again, and he can learn all the 


wordsigns in one afternoon. I have learned a 
hundred and fifty foreign words at one sitting 
by this method, and it is not nearly so tiring 
as other methods. 


Within the last few months several 
teachers have sent us suggestions for word- 
sign drill. 

Miss Lillian C. Fowler, Principal of the 
Shorthand Department, Minnesota School 
of Business, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
writes as follows of a method which has 
helped her students in connection with 
learning the wordsigns: 


I have never seen this suggestion for teach- 
ing wordsigns in any publication, but I have 
found it very helpful; and possibly you will 
agree with me: After the students have stud- 
ied all the wordsigns in Lesson VII, I dictate 
them something after this manner: acquaint- 
ance, acknowledge, character, allow, like, while, 
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light, care, carry, kind, principal, bring, please, 
bill, went, until, letter, regard, were, where, 
name, when, any, etc. Without going through 
the entire list, you see the idea I wish to em- 
phasize is the similarity and dissimilarity of 
certain wordsigns. I find this tends to accu- 
racy in writing. 

Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, Spokane Ex- 
pert School, Spokane, Washington, de- 
scribes a method which has been effectively 
used in his school. The paper inclosed 
was ruled in columns, a space being pro- 
vided for each wordsign in the lesson. 

I am inclosing a sheet which will illustrate 
our method of giving an examination on the 
wordsigns in the seventh lesson of the Manual. 
The students come to class with the paper 
properly ruled and with their names written, 
and also the date. The teacher then pro- 
nounces each of the wordsigns at a reasonable 
rate of speed and each sign is written in the 
proper space or, if the student cannot recall the 
outline quickly, the space is left blank. As 
soon as the list is read through, the papers are 
exchanged and the teacher calls back the out- 
lines and the pupils correct each other’s work 
by putting circles around the incorrect form. 
If there are too many circles the student is 
required to go over the lesson again. 

This is the quickest and the most satisfactory 
way I have ever found of giving an examination 
on the wordsigns or the short vocabulary. 

Of course, this drill on lists of words 
should be supplemented by using these 
words in sentences. The letters on the 
wordsigns in Beginners’ Letter Drills fur- 
nish excellent reading and writing practice. 

The lesson plate on this lesson consists 
of sentences on the wordsigns, as do the 
Reading and Writing Exercises in the 
Manual. A number of wordsigns are also 
included in the word list for the Inter- 
thediate Certificate Test. The student who 
has not covered the wordsigns thoroughly 
will find it impossible to pass the Inter- 


mediate test. 


Lesson Eight 


HILE the principle underlying 
W the Eighth Lesson is the prin- 

ciple of phrasing, several other 
important points are also covered. The 
words in the compound word list are all 
important and should be practiced. A few 
words in which the primitive form is 
slightly modified should be _ especially 
noted. They are: However, nevertheless, 
notwithstanding, whereas, sometime. 
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Sentences on Abbreviating Principle . Words 





Sentences 
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The Past Tense of Wordsigns 


The writing of the past tense of the 
wordsigns gives you an opportunity to re- 
view all the regular verbs in the list. Prac- 
tice the shorthand outlines for the follow- 
ing words, write them from dictation, 
and then read back or transcribe the list: 


Accepted, accorded, acknowledged, acquaint- 
ed, allowed, ended, arranged, balanced, bounded, 
believed, billed, called, corrected, cared, carried, 
caused, claimed, cleared, clerked, collected, 
copied, credited, decided, delivered, desired, di- 
rected, discounted, drafted, duplicated, listed, 
followed, favored, formed, governed, improved, 
influenced, insured, invoiced, lighted, longed, 
mailed, mortgaged, moved, named, objected, 
obliged, occasioned, parted, pleased, pointed, 
purposed, questioned, regarded, received, re- 
corded, referred, regretted, remarked, remitted, 
respected, reported, represented, replied, re- 
turned, satisfied, sided, spirited, stated, stilled, 
stocked, styled, suggested, thanked, timed, 
trusted, turned, used, wished, valued, wanted, 
wired, wondered, worded. 


After a few wordsigns, where the forms 
are distinctive, it is found more convenient 
to use the joined stroke: 


a ee 


Key: Asked, changed, effected, 


judged, shipped, worked. 


charged, 


Er-or After Wordsigns 


Er, Or, after wordsigns is expressed by 
the letter “r’” except after some contrac- 
tions ending in a straight line. This point 
will be further explained in the Ninth Les- 
son. Practice the forms for the following 
words using the disjoined “r” in each case: 

Believer, carrier, clearer, keeper, creditor, 
follower, finder, frienalier, governor, insurer, 
kinder, lighter, marketer, mover, objector, 
pointer, sender, user, worker. 

In the following words the r may be 
joined as the forms are distinctive: 


c> —~ ep ~“t TC. ~ Ge 
Key: Bounder, greater, writer, stronger, re- 
ceiver, reporter, employer. 


Phrasing Principles 


The phrasing principles in this lesson 
are very important as they will enable you 
to form the phrasing habit early in the 
work. Practice the simple phrase forms 
given in the Manual and analyze the na- 
ture of the joinings. Be sure that you exe- 
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cute these phrases as if each outline repre- 
sented one word, not a combination of 
words. Phrasing is largely a matter of 
judgment. It is only after you have been 
writing shorthand for some time that you 
will be able to judge of the value of a 
phrase and its adaptability for your work. 
At the outset the safest rule for you to 
follow is to use the phrases given in the 
Manual always and to adopt other phrases 
only after they have been recommended 
by your teacher or by some writer in whose 
judgment you have great confidence. Be- 
fore a phrase can be used to advantage it 
must be practiced as a phrase many times. 


The *‘Had"’ Phrases 
The following illustrates the method of 
expressing “had’’ after pronouns: 
. 


v4 er so a 


Key: I had, they had, we had, you had. 


The ‘‘Want’"’ Phrases 


Write nt for want when preceded by a 
pronoun: 


o/ a 2 aa 


Key: I want, you want, we want, they want. 


**To"’ in Phrases 


The rule governing the phrases given in 
Paragraph 99 is: Before O, R, L, or a 
down stroke use “t” for “to” in phrases. 
Practice the following additional examples: 


i. “eae 


Key: To own, to report, to light, to part, to 
bring, to find, to choose. 


‘*Been"’ in Phrases 


After has, have, had, “b” is used for 
“been” in phrases. For practice on the 
“had” combination add “been” to the “had” 
phrases given above. 


0 CC 
Key: Ihad been, they had been, we had been, 
you had been. 
‘*Of the’’ Phrases 


The method of expressing “of the” by 
writing the words close together should be 
limited to cases in which these words occur 
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Letters on Lesson IX 


Letters on Lesson VIII 
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between two nouns, as in the examples 
given in the Manual and the following: 
« + é C 


» —— ‘ - 


oT 


Key: Kingdom of the world, law of the land, 
freedom of the press. 


¢ 


After an adjective this expedient is not 
used: 
) 


) 


A j-> _——_ 


Key: <A few of the good reasons, many of 
the new writers, a few good reasons, many new 
writers. 


Repeated-Word Phrases 


It will help you to remember the distinc- 
tion between “from time to time” and “time 
after time” if you will note that in the 
first we go from one outline to the other 
without a lift of the pen. In the second 
we simply write one outline after the other. 

Add to these a third repeated-word ex- 
pedient covering such combinations as “day 
by day”: 


Day by day, hour by hour, minute by 
minute, page by page. 
Additional Business Letter Phrases 


Key: 


To the forms for the beginnings and end- 
ings of business letters given in the 
Manual you may add: 


x 1 


Key: Dear Madam, Dear Mr., Dear Mrs., 
Dear Miss, Yours cordially, Yours very cor- 
dially, Very cordially yours. 

oO 
Lesson Nine 
HE abbreviating principle given will 
be considered one of the strongest 
points in the system. It is a natural, 
simple method of abbreviating. It is readily 
adaptable to the needs of any writer, to 
any line of business, and to any conditions 
of work. By mastering the principle the 
writer is relieved of the work of memo- 
rizing word lists. The writer to whom a 
vocabulary or a line of work is new may 
use a full outline for a word, while the 
writer who is thoroughly familiar with the 
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vocabulary and the stock phrases of the 
business may safely adopt a much abbre- 
viated form—simply by the application of 
the abbreviating principle. There are many 
words in common use to which the abbrevi- 
ating principle is always applied. The 
sentences in the lesson plate on this prin- 
ciple cover some of these words. If you 
go over the wordsign list with this prin- 
ciple in mind you will find that many of 
the words are abbreviated by this method. 
From this point on you will find the ab- 
breviating principle used frequently. 
The Reversing Principle 

The following graphic representation of 
the Reversing Principle follows a black- 
board outline which has frequently been ef- 
fectively used: 

I 

At the beginning and end of straight lines 
and between two straight lines in the same 
direction: 


> 


Key: Art, arm, urge; tar, mar, jeer; tart, 
marm (as in school marm!). 


) 
Between 
A 


and 


a 


Cart, guard, lard, garden, guarantee. 


s/f 


oa < »> . ao ~ = “ 
Key: 


3 


Between © 4 
and a“ = 


ets. f~ Lan 


Key: Pert, barn, farm, charm, Germany, 
chart, shirt. 


Between / 
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Sentence Drill on Similar Wordsigns—I 


In the following sentences the wordsigns are arranged according to their 
analogy of form. By writing these sentences repeatedly the student will soon have 
a ready command of the forms included in this drill. 


I will not acknowledge his acquaintance. 


We looked all about the floor but not on the - 
roof above. 


I believe that the balance on that bill will be 
small. 


We always allow this discount to all our 7 
friends. 


We call these goods first quality. 
The company will claim that the copy was 
clear. 


Me may refer to our correspondence in the 
course of his speech. 


It is dificult to make a definite reply which 
will represent the views of these different 
gentlemen. 


That plan will never find favor with me. 


The firm will form a corporation this fall. 
Your friend the judge cannot change the 
freight charge. 


In this instance the insurance should be in 
his favor. 


The letter is long but the length is an ad- 
vantage. 


Do you like the light or dark gray? 


Mr. Moore will not mortgage his house to us. 


Our object is to oblige you and we have had 
no occasion to question your opinion. 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business Letters—III 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Key: Charlatan, Shirley, Charles, churl, Jar- 
ley. 

The rule covering the last principle out- 
lined is: The circle or loop is written 
with a reverse movement to express R be- 
tween ch, j, sh, and 1. 


Reversed Circle After Wordsigns 


After the following wordsigns ending in 
a straight line the reversed circle is used to 
express “er.” Note that these words are 
contractions which if written in full would 
end with a straight line: 


Key: Former, firmer, longer, charger, re- 
corder, sooner, turner, wisher, younger. 


The Reversed Loop 
There are many words ending in the re- 
versed circle and the plural of all of these 
words is formed by changing the circle to 
a loop. This applies also to the following 
words ending in “‘]” and “le.” 


” > © 


“ “ “ = 2 > > 


Deals, mails, miles, smiles, styles, tells. 
The Omission of **R”’ 


The following analysis of the rule for 
the ommission of R has been found very 
helpful by many students and teachers: 

The letter r may be safely omitted 

(a) In many words containing arch, 
arge, erge. 

Examples: 


Key: 


Starch, large, clergy, margin. 


(b) In many words beginning with cer, 
cir, ser, sur. 


Examples: Certain, serve, surface, circle. 


(c) In words ending with verse. 


Examples: Reverse, traverse, perverse, in- 


verse, 
(d) In many words containing or. 


Examples: Sort, escort, retort. 


(e) In words beginning with war, wor. 


Examples: War, warn, ward, worse, worth. 


The letters on the Eighth and Ninth 
Lessons given in the lesson plates will give 
you additional practice on the principles 
of these lessons and will help you in the 
work of vocabulary building. 
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Intermediate Certificate Word 
List—A 

Has-been, yard, to-morrow, inclosed, signifi- 
cant, I-don’t-see, beyond, as-well-as, jury, to- 
credit, always, glad-to-see, newspaper, day- 
after-day, somewhere, government, why-have, 
dare, remittance, insurance, tardy, advise, type- 
writer, cartridge, discount, speaker, quality, any- 
one, hour-of-the-day, acquaintance, Dear-Sir, 
larder, mile, to-be, wealth, from-hour-to-hour, 
correct, one-of-the-most, three, at-a-loss, farm- 
ers, accordance, tires, advance, society, avoid, 
sermon, sometime, search, acceptance, I-do-not- 
know, certain, suggestion, march, in-reference- 
to-the, future, writer, Yours-truly, satisfactory, 
to-say, head-of-the-firm, correspondence, learn, 
admire, appoint, worse, valued, favor, worthy, 
rest, from-day-to-day, mind, admit, demand, 
house, fold, occasion, adverb, circle, allow, war- 
like, usually, you-have-been, service, character, 
sold, however, as-fine-as, arrangement, cheers, 
child, without, pardon, freight, able-to-say, 
longer, respectfully, recorder, grade, styles. 


cCOo 
Teachers’ Certificates 


E are completing the list of Gregg 
Summer Normal School gradu- 
ates, and giving the names of 

those who have taken the Teachers’ Exam- 
ination by correspondence and secured the 
Certificate. 
Wilma Beard, Elkins, W. Va. 
Helen Blaisdell, Lewistown, Me. 
Jean Bright, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Alfred J. Burkhardt, Chicago, IIL. 
Mrs. Tomine O. Davis, Bellingham, Wash. 
William E. Davis, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Nellie Louise Doane, Trenton, N. J. 
George Fossen, Starbuck, Minn. 
Amanda Gansel, Beloit, Kansas. 
Rey F. Heagy, Carlisle, Pa. 
Marion A. Holland, Glencoe, Il. 
Lyda DeWit Kaldenberg, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Helena T. Kavanagh, Worcester, Mass. 
T. Leo A. Mangan, Pittston, Pa. 
Thomas J. Milne, Springfield, Mass. 
Charles T. Platt, Roxbury, Mass. 
Helen C. Randall, Bristol, Pa. 
Mrs. Clara E. Rice, Seattle, Wash. 
Nettie M. Small, East St. Louis, IIL. 
Margaret Smith, Troy, Kans. 
Chester R. Spangler, Dayton, Ohio. 
Ella Starr, Osage, Ia. 
Jessie P. Stewart, Independence, Kans. 
Logan J. Strong, Clarksville, Mich. 
Arthur Stuckenbruck, Lyndon, Ky. 
Beryldine Sullards, Cairo, Ill. 
Katherine Summerson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lura B. Swarner, Pontiac, Il. 
Olive A. Teel, Baraboo, Wis. 
M. Ethel Thomas, Oak Park, Il. 
Grace Thomas, Black River Falls, Wis. 
Ina Thomas, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand “plate"’ which will appear in the January 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 

An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 


The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ““beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


HE school work is in full swing now, 
I and the outlook for a successful 
O. G. A. year is very promising. 
The list of new members is a long one 
this month, and the prospects are for still 
longer lists in the coming issues. The rea- 
son for the increasing popularity of the 
Order is the results it secures. A great 
many teachers have sent in clubs of papers 
from their students (we are listing the 
names of the schools and the teachers send- 
ing in the work on another page), and in 
the letters accompanying the work they 
have expressed their appreciation of the 
benefits the students derive from partici- 
pating in the O. G. A. tests. The follow- 
ing letters are indicative of the interest our 
growing Order is arousing among the com- 
mercial teachers—not only because of the 
interest the students show for the time be- 
ing, but because of the lasting effect of 
their earnest efforts to bring their short- 
hand up to the required standard. 


TUGUEDDOLORDLUUELEERA IDOE DE LDUDRO EN RUTEEEEEPDOCRREVERDEOEERDIODE EoRmRORODDOEAN EN EEENL  PDNREEEEH INE 


“Order of Gregg 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 

development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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Artists 
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Sister M. Calasanctia, of St. Agnes 
School, St. Paul, Minn., formerly taught 
in Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, Minn. 
While at that school, she co-operated with 
us in the O. G. A. work, and encouraged 
all of her students to try for membership. 
As a result, there are a great many “O. G. 


A.’ers” among her former pupils. The 
following letter explains why Sister Cala- 
sanctia finds it worth while to push the 
idea in her new school: 

With this letter I am sending the September 
test written by two young ladies of my class. 
Since they are senior members of this depart- 
ment, I am very anxious that they should be 
successful, for | know from my experience at 
my former school at Mankato, Minn., what a 
good effect this will have on the beginning class. 
The receipt of the first certificates I have 
found to mark a period of greater enthusiasm 
and more concentrated effort on the part of 
those students still to work for it. 

Though I will not be able to send in any 
papers for some months to come, I am deter- 
mined to work towards success in this matter, 
for it has been a decided aid to me before this. 


With the first club of papers from 
Ithaca, New York, this season, Mrs. Ibbie 
McCreary (who is teaching Gregg Short- 
hand in the Ithaca High School) sent the 
letter from which we are quoting below: 


I fear that the order is getting in just a 
little bit after the time limit, but our September 
issue did not reach us until late. I hope, how- 
ever, that you will look over them and let me 
know whether or not they are entitled to mem- 
bership in the O. G. A. I am a member of the 
Order, and I am very anxious for every one 
of my students to win a certificate by the 
close of this school year. 


That is the idea—to make your class a 
100% O. G. A. class. We are glad to 
enroll Mrs. McCreary’s students in our 
Order, and hope that the cards of mem- 
bership which are being sent to her for 
distribution will encourage the non-mem- 
bers to send in their tests for considera- 
It is sometimes hard to “break the 


tion. 
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ice,” but once a few of the cards are re- 
ceived by members of a class, the other 
students will fall in line, and work hard 
to secure one of the coveted certificates. 
The group of papers sent us by Mr. 
Todd E. Paulus, instructor in Gregg 
Shorthand in the Johnson High School, St. 
Paul, Minn., contains some very fine speci- 


Mrs. Kimberlin’s Notes 


btn key, see O. G. A. tai September number.) 
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mens of Gregg Shorthand. We wish to 
congratulate these applicants on the high 
standard they have reached and to express 
the hope that their O. G. A. Certificates 
will always encourage them to push on in 
their study of Gregg Shorthand. 


To quote from Mr. Paulus’ letter: 


Eleven of the students in my shorthand 
classes have made an effort to secure member- 
ship in the O. G. A. As evidence of this, I 
am sending under another cover the copies of 
the test as given in the September number of 
the Gregg Writer, also a money order for the 
amount of the fees. The students have been 
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more or less reluctant about entering the con- 
test, due, I believe, to timidity more than to 
anything else. I feel quite sure that if these 
students are successful, it will encourage others 
to compete in some later contest. 

We know that Mr. Paulus is correct in 
his supposition that other students in the 
classes will make an earnest effort to be- 
come members of the Order of Gregg 
Artists when they learn of the success 
of their classmates. 

Mr. Warwick C. Angus, Metropolitan 
Business Institute, Winnipeg, Canada, 
has been doing some splendid O. G. A. 
work among his students. This month 
we have received a club of papers from 
him, together with the letter from which 
we are quoting: 

Herewith find four papers on the Septem- 
ber O. G. A. test, which were done by my 
pupils. It may interest you to know that 
they have been studying Gregg Shorthand 
not quite three months. While they admit 
there is much room for improvement, yet 
they wish me to submit them for considera- 
tion for O. G. A. certificates. 

We are having great success here with 
Gregg Shorthand and all my students are 
enthusiastic workers. It may interest you 
to know we are forming a Gregg Association 
here and have already fifty names for mem- 
bership. 


Indeed it does interest us to learn 
of the formation of another Gregg 
Shorthand Association. This idea has 
been adopted with enthusiasm all over 
the country, and we constantly receive 
letters telling us of the formation of a 
new club. We are glad to see the writ- 
ers of Gregg Shorthand coming to- 
gether in these meetings, and we know 
that they will feel well repaid for giving 
up an evening occasionally to a dis- 
cussion of their problems. The pleas- 
ure derived from meeting people who are 
engaged in the same kind of work, and 
whose interests are, to a large extent, iden- 
tical, is not the least of the benefits se- 
cured from membership in a shorthand 
club. 

Miss Zola Beasley, who is teaching the 
system in the Frostburg High School, 
Frostburg, Maryland, also mentions the 
fact that they have organized a club. 
There are a great many splendid Gregg 
Shorthand writers in their city, and the 
officers of the club have a great field from 
which to enlarge the membership. 


























The Names of the ‘*Clubbers’’ 

Vera M. Warriner, Hurst's 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Warwick C. Angus, Metropolitan Busi- 
ness Institute, Winnipeg, Can. 

Mrs. W. J. Hammill, The Hammill 
Commercial College, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Mrs. F. S. Van Gilder, Medford Com- 
mercial College, Medford, Ore. 

Gertrude E. McComb, Metropolitan 
Business College, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Private 
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only the names of the teachers who have 
been able to send the tests in in clubs. It 
would be obviously impossible to list the 
teachers of the individual applicants, how- 
ever much we appreciate their co-opera- 
tion in our work. Another noteworthy 
fact this month is the large numbers of 
teachers who have sent in their own tests 
for consideration for membership, and 
who invariably state in their letters that 


Mr. Lizarraga’s Notes 


P. E. Roper, Massey (For key, see O. G. A. Dept., September number.) 
Business College, Rich- ; : ; 
mond, Va. - rh 

Viola M. Spencer, poy 2 (bm 0 GPP Bt A. VII 


Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, 
Ill. 

Emma _ L. 
Detroit Commercial Col- 
lege, Detroit, Mich. 

Lenna A. Woodman, 
Dover Business College, 


Dover, N. H. 


Sister M. Gerardine, vin la dinddah sive —rewnr 
Sacred Heart Academy, 
Lancaster, Pa. Cae Zr oe A He RG FO 
Esther V. Arverson, 
Ionia High School, Ionia, VO RO BST a Ps ee m aid 
Mich. . 
Sister M. Geraldine, ry a ee A“ > toot 
SS. Benedict and Scho- | % 
lastica Academy, Chica- | _, Od ok 


go, Ill. 

R. R. Hutcheson, Au- 
gusta Normal and Busi- | 
ness Institute, Augusta, 
Ky. 

I. McNiven, Vancouver Business Insti- 
tute, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Todd E. Paulus, Johnson High School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Grace McClellan, Astoria Business Col- 
lege, Astoria, Ore. 

Mrs. Ibbie McCreary, 
School, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Zola Beasley, Frostburg High School, 
Frostburg, Md. 

Augustine G. Mullen, Cream City Busi- 
ness College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Charles G. Wall, Chicago University of 
Commerce, Chicago, III. 

In the foregoing list we have included 


Ithaca High 
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after they are certificated members of the 
Order they expect to work up the idea in 
their classes. 

As usual, we have not space to quote 
from all the interesting letters. But those 
from which we have given extracts are 
fine illustrations of the enthusiastic com- 
ments which accompany the papers. 


Local Order No. 26 


We are glad to announce the formation 
of another Local Order—Local Order No. 
26. This has been organized in the Cream 
City Business College, of Milwaukee. Mr. 
Augustine G. Mullen, the teacher in this 
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college, has been pushing the O. G. A. idea 
in his classes, and this club is the outcome 
of his efforts. We are glad to add it to 
our list, and hope to hear from the secre- 
tary very frequently in regard to their 
good times and inspirational meetings. 


The O. G. A. Plates 


We are departing from our usual custom 
this month, and are publishing two short- 
hand plates. The notes in both plates are 
excellent, but there are interesting facts 
in connection with each one which will 
make our readers examine the work with 
more than their usual interest. The plate 
written by Mrs. Essie E. Kimberlin, Mun- 
cie Normal Institute, Muncie, Ind., has 
been awarded first place in the reproduc- 
tion contest. Her shorthand writing needs 
no comment. It is interesting to note that 
until a year ago Mrs. Kimberlin wrote 
and taught Pitman shorthand. To quote 
from her letter: 

I was a Pitman writer for years, and since 
beginning to teach Gregg in our school I have 
had a desire to be a good Gregg writer as well 
as a teacher, and I have been practicing during 
my spare moments. 


It is always difficult for busy teachers 
to find time for practice outside of school 
hours, and we think Mrs. Kimberlin’s 
achievement is remarkable. To learn the 
system and attain a sufficient degree of 
artistry to win first place in a contest in 
one year is a noteworthy accomplishment. 

The other plate was written by Mr. 
John Lizarraga, who has been studying 
shorthand under Mrs. Kimberlin. In Mrs. 
Kimberlin’s letter there is the following 
paragraph in regard to this young man’s 
work: 


The copy inclosed bearing the name of John 
Lizarraga was written by a Mexican boy, who 
entered our school since the Christmas vaca- 
tion, and who could not speak a word of 
English when he came here. I notice he has 
written a few words incorrectly, but it is on 
account of his limited knowledge of the lan- 
guage. I do think his outlines are splendid. 
What is your opinion? 


We do not think it necessary to express 
our opinion—his shorthand notes _ will 
speak for themselves. The perseverance 
and ability the young man has shown thus 
far speak well for his future success. 

In order to make the plates available 
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for publication, we were obliged to have 
the shorthand reduced slightly. 


2 
The New Test 


The article which has been chosen for 
the test is a little out of the ordinary, and 
will give us a good opportunity to apply 
the principles of the system to a few 
words which are not ordinarily encoun- 
tered in everyday business routine. And 
remember that we want every applicant 
to keep the reproduction contest in mind. 
Even if you are not confident that your 
paper possesses the necessary artistic qual- 
ities for reproduction, the practice in pre- 
paring plates for possible publication will 
be invaluable to you in future contests. 

The Journalists’ Creed 
[By Walter Williams of the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri.] 

I believe in the profession of journalism. 

I believe that the public journal is a public 
trust; that all connected with it are, to the full 
measure of their responsibility, trustees for 
the public; that acceptance of lesser service 
than the public service is betrayal of this trust. 

I believe that clear thinking and clear state- 
ment, accuracy and fairness are fundamental 
to good journalism. 

I believe that a journalist should write only 
what he holds in his heart to be true. 

I believe that suppression of the news, for 
any consideration other than the welfare of 
society, is indefensible. 

I believe that no one should write as a jour- 
nalist what he would not say as a gentleman; 
that bribery by one’s own pocketbook is as 
much to be avoided as bribery by the pocket- 
book of another; that individual responsibility 
may not be escaped by pleading another's in- 
structions or another’s dividends. 

I believe that advertising, news and editorial 
columns should alike serve the best interests 
of the readers; that a single standard of help- 
ful truth and clearness should prevail for all; 
that the supreme test of good journalism is 
the measure of its public service. 

I believe that the journalism which suc- 
ceeds best—and best deserves success—fears 
God and honors man; is stoutly independent, 
unmoved by pride of opinion or greed of power, 
constructive, tolerant, but never careless, self- 
controlled, patient; always respectful of its 
readers but always unafraid; is quickly indig- 
nant at injustice; is unswayed by the appeal 
of privilege or the clamor of the mob; seeks 
to give every man a chance and, as far as 
law and honest wage and recognition of human 
brotherhood can make it so, an equal chance; 
is profoundly patriotic while sincerely pro- 
moting international good will and cementing 
world-comradeship; is a journalism of human- 
ity, of and for to-day’s world. 
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Frostburg, Md. 
Ionia, Mich. 


Sol. Abramson, 
Esther V. Arverson, 
B 


Robert Barr, Leavenworth, Kansas 


Mrs. Gertrude Bartholomew, Rich 
mond, Va. 

ess Beatrice Battey, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Kate Beall, Richmond, Va 

Millie E. Beaumont, New Bedford, | 
Mass. 

Alma Becker, St. Paul, Minn. 

Edna Beier, Detroit, Mich. 


Ben. L. Bevan, Buffalo, New York.| 

Ellen S. Birch, Astoria, Ore. 

Marian Bates Boardman, Ithaca, 
= 


Maisie Boice, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Warren S. Bowler, Chicago, Il. 
Esther Brandeen, Havelock, Nebr. 
Elien Braswell, Richmond, Va. 
Della Briggs, Denver, Colo. 
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List of New Members 


Lioyd E. Gregg, Parkersburg, W 
a. 
Helen Grisser, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H 


Anna White Hafer, Augusta, Ky. 
Beatrice Haglund, St. Paul, Minn. 
Nellie Haglund, St. Paul, Minn. 

Ethel L. 


lowa. 


| Margaret J. Hansen, Buffalo, N. Y. 
N. Y. | 


Susan R. Harrison, Ossining, 
Ernest C. Heller, Buffalo, N. 
Walter Hess, Medford, Ore. 
Charles Higbee, Ionia, Mich. 
Clara F. Hile, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Frank E. Hilton, Carbondale, III 
Harriett Grace, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ruth M. Howe, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Y. 


| Daniel F. Hurley, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Martin Brockmann, Milwaukee, Wis. | 


Vera A. Brown, Winnipeg, Man.,|S. M. Isaacson, New Westminster, 
Can. B. C., Can. 

R. I. Brown, Tacoma, Wash. 

Ruth Bunnell, St. Paul, Minn. J 

Marjorie L. Burton, Vancouver,/ Martha Jepson, Council Bluffs, | 
B. C., Can. lowa. 

Gertrude Bystrom, St. Paul, Minn.| Florence Johnson, St. Paul, Minn. 


c 

Francis L. Caldwell, Ithaca, N. Y. 
James Chambers, Frostburg, Md. 

Maybelle L. Churchwright, Astoria, 

re. 

Mrs. Annie Clark, Richmond, Va. 

Martha M. Clements, Muncie, Ind.!| 
F. H. Clifton, Pella, Iowa. 

Edith V. Colvin, Pittsfield, Ill. 
Alhambra Cook, Muncie, Ind. 

Douglas Craig, Greeley, Colo. 


D 
Elizabeth Devlin, Lancaster, 
H. H. Diehl, Detroit, Mich. 
Helen R. Dillon, Buffalo, 
Jane Doak, York, Nebr. 
Gelene Donahoe, Richmond, Va. 
Leonard M. Drummond, Victoria, 
Australia. 
Martin D. Durler, Ohio 


E 
Amelia Eaton, 
F 
Evelyn Flach, Buffalo, 


Pa. 


Columbus, 


Lois Ithaca, N. Y. 


New York. 


Georgina Fleming, Winnipeg, Man., 
Can. 

Bertha Foerster, St. Paul, tee. 

Frieda A. Fogel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ben Forbes, Medford, a 


Agnes Franklin, Cromwell, Conn. 

Howard Fuller, Frostburg, Mary 
land. 

Marion L. Furbish, South Berwick, 
Me. 

G 

Amanda Gansel, Beloit, Kansas. 

Violet L. K. Gesegnet, Buffalo, 
is we 

Ethelyn Giles, St. Paul, Minn. 


Rose M. Gottfried, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Graham, Parkersburg, W. 


| Grace Hurley, Leavenworth, Kans. 
| Lucy Hyman, Tarboro, N. 


G. William Johnson, Frederick, Md 


Bessie joy. Winnipeg, Man. 

Teresa Jungwirth, St. Paul, Minn. 
K 

| R. Minn. 


| Della Keasling, 


Bertha Kasofsky, St. Paul, 
Rose Katz, Buffalo, N. Y. 
| William Kearney, Norwich, Conn. 


fort Madison, lowa. 


| Mary E. Kee e, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Samuel 
Va. 


Mrs. Lois C. Kendrick, Miles City, 
Mont. 
Nell = Ww Seymour, Ind. 
came 4 . iow er, Rhinelander, 
is. 


Essie E. Kimberlin, Muncie, Ind. 

Charlotte Kohl, Chicago, Il. 

Frank Kottenstette, Fort Madison, 
Iowa. 

Lillie C. Krueger, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Augusta Kruse, Primrose, Nebr. 


L 


Marion Lane, Philadelphia, > 
Zilda Lansky, Buffalo, N. 

Eleanor Lautz, Chicago, rm. 

Anna May Le Chien, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Imogene F. Lee, Richmond, Va. 
Elsie Lewis, New Westminster, 


B. C., Can. 
Mabel May Little, Ithaca, N. Y. 
John N. Lizarraga, uncie, Ind. 
Howard J. Lobb, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Marian S. Lovell, East Orange, N. J. 
Margaret E. Luker, Canton, Il. 


Lola W. Maclean, 
Jennie Madsen, 


owa. 

Helen McCarty, St. 

Gordon —_ onnell, 
cC.. 

R. é. McCue, 
Colo. 

Arthur McKean, Astoria, Ore. 

Mona McMillan, Vancouver, B. C., 
Can. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Council Bluffs, 
Paul, Minn. 


Vancouver, 


B 


Glenwood Springs, 
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ales, Gibsonville, N. C. 
Mrs. W. J. Hammill, Council Bluffs, 


Lillian Miller, Mitchell, S. 


Dak. 
Lewis C. Miller, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Frances Minty, lonia, Mich. 


New York 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Moose Jaw, Sask., 


Wis. 


Louise Morgenstern, 


City 
Som 6. Morris, 
B. . Morrison, 


Mueller, 


N 
Napoli, Chicago Heights, 


Que., Can. 


Herman Milwaukee, 
Anthony 
Il 


Bay Nelson, Montreal, 
Edyth Nelson, St. Paul, Minn. 
Elsie Nelson, Seattle, ash. 
| Wm. T. Nenneman, Chicago, Il. 


| Frances Odencrantz, Chicago, Ill. 


| Marguerite S. Oder, Cumberland, 
Marie O'Donnell, Leavenworth, 
Kans. 


Helena Ogilvie, Norfolk, Va. 
Kameyo O’Kamoto, Seattle, Wash. 
Annie O’Shea, Seattle, Wash. 


Pp 
Ernestine Pandolfi, Chicago 
| Heights, Ill. 
| Catherine Paukert, Red Wing, 
Minn. 
Holger Petersen, Council Bluffs, 
lowa. 
Anna Peterson, Columbus, Wis. 


Helen Peterson, Seattle, Wash. 
J. A. Ploszay, ilwaukee, Wis. 
Shelton E. Price, Columbus, Ga. 


R 
Alice L. — Dover, N. H. 
William L. Ray, Big Rapids, o 
Frank J. Riesser, legume, y. 
L. M. Rollins, Dover, N. H 
A D. Rollyson, Parkersburg, W. 


Moarhiats, Wis. 
an., Can. 
sas City, 


Emil Schrage, 

P. B. Scott, Winnipe 

William Sieckman, Fe 
Mo. 

Minnie Slover, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Bertha Slye, Ionia, Mich. 

Harold P. Smith, Troy, N. Y. 

R. L. Smith, Vancouver, B. C., 
Can. 

Carl Sommerset, Astoria, Ore. 

Anna Spears, Silverton, Colo. 

Myrtle Stidley, Fort Madison, lowa. 

Ida M. Strike, Grand Junction, 
Colo. 

F. D. C. 


J. Swingle, Washington, 


= 
Margaret Thompson, National, 


U 


Sister Una, LeSueur, Minn. 
Harry A. Unke, Milwaukee, Wis. 


w 


Vesta Warren, Ionia, Mich. 

Georgia Weimer, Augusta, Ky 

Earl Whyte, Clarksburg, W 

Benj. H. Williams, 
Iowa. 

lames Williams, Merrill, Wis. 


Md. 


Fort Madison, 





Nellie F. Winn, Duryea, Pa. 
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Slogan for 1916” we told about a 

conference with the managers of our 
three offices early in the year, at which we 
said we should be “more than satisfied if 
the system is introduced in three hundred 
schools this year,” and that in fact we 
should “consider it a wonderful achieve- 
ment.”” Then we announced that at the 
date of writing the article, September 18th, 
the list already showed that “Gregg Short- 
hand was introduced in 418 schools this 
year.” We added: “This means that when 
the list is completed it will contain the 
names of at least 450 schools, and that by 
the end of the year the total will assuredly 
reach 500.” 

We are writing this on October 18th, 
just a month later, and the list of schools 
which have introduced Gregg Shorthand 
since January first is before us. 

It contains the names of six hundred and 
thirty schools! 

) That deserves a line by itself! We said 
He that 300 would be a “wonderful achieve- 
: ment”—what can we say when the total is 


| AST month under the caption “The 


Rapidly Becoming Universal 








more than double that number? All of the 
managers assure us that they will be able 
to add considerably to the list before the 
end of the year, when all the reports are in. 

Nothing like this has happened in the 
long history of shorthand. From small be- 
ginnings, and in the face of the determined 
opposition of the host of publishers and 
others interested in the maintenance of the 
old-time geometric systems, Gregg Short- 
hand has become the standard shorthand of 
America. The movement in its favor has 
grown stronger year by year as its supe- 
riority over the older methods has become 
more and more evident to the business 
world as well as to the schools. Even the 
“Old Guard” of those who were bitterly 
opposed to the system on account of long 
association with the older systems, are now 
yielding to the public demand. It is a 
mathematical certainty that if the present 
rate of progress is maintained for but a 
few years, Gregg Shorthand will be not 
only the standard shorthand of America, 
but practically the only system taught in 
schools of any importance. 































The Real Reason 


HEN visiting the Standard Com- 
W mercial School at the San Fran- 

cisco Exposition, we heard a 
teacher of another system arguing that the 
wonderful success of Gregg Shorthand was 
due to advertising and the organization 
back of it. A teacher from Oakland who 
overheard him stepped up and said: “Do 
you want to know the real secret of the 
success of Gregg Shorthand? I will tell 
you. It is the fact that every day of the 
year there are one hundred thousand peo- 
ple, writers and teachers, boosting it. 
That is the secret of it. Look around and 
you will find that the only people who are 
really enthusiastic about shorthand are the 
Gregg writers, and every one of them is 
a booster for the system.” 

The Oakland man was right. Adver- 
tising might possibly get the system into a 
school, but all the advertising in the world 
couldn't keep it there. Results account 
for the enthusiasm of the writers and 
teachers of Gregg Shorthand—the enthus- 
iasm that is spreading the system over the 
world. The greatest and most effective 
advertisements of Gregg Shorthand are 
the writers of it. Everybody boost! 


oO? 
“A Splendid Chance” 


T is not an infrequent occurrence to 
meet a man or woman who says when 
shorthand is mentioned, “Oh, I studied 

shorthand once, but I never finished it 
and so I could never use it. I wish I had 
completed the work for I could use it now 
every day. I often think of what a big 
help shorthand would be to me. But, of 
course, I didn’t see that at the time.”” And 
then after a moment's hesitation, “How 
long do you think it would take me to study 
your system and get enough speed so that 
I could use it?” 

This happens almost daily to everyone 
identified with shorthand work. We often 
wish that the young people who have such 
a wonderful opportunity to-day to learn 
shorthand could hear some of these con- 
versations. Possibly it would help them to 
realize what a splendid chance they have. 
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They may study a simple system—a sys- 
tem freed from the intricacies and com- 
plexities that caused so many to fall by 
the wayside in the old days; they are 
under trained teachers who use perfected 
methods of instruction and the best of 
equipment. 

Many college men and women are com- 
ing into the high class commercial schools 
these days to take a course in stenography. 
Recently one of these college women said: 
“I wish I had taken this course in high 
school, but I didn’t realize the importance 
of it then.” Another remarked: “I al- 
ways wanted to study shorthand, but we 
had no high school course in our little 
town, and there was no business college 
that I could attend after I finished high 
school. Now we have a fine course at 
home and my younger sister is to take it 
up next year. The young people of to- 
day,” she concluded, “have a splendid 
chance.” 


rol ore) 
Brevities 


We have printed a booklet entitled “A 
‘Report’ Under the Searchlight of Logical 
Analysis” which is an analysis of the re- 
port of the committee appointed by the 
Shorthand Section of the New York City 
High School Teachers’ Association to in- 
vestigate the relative merits of the Isaac 
Pitman system and Gregg Shorthand for 
use in the New York City high schools. 
It is one of the cleverest pieces of litera- 
ture on the question of shorthand systems 
that has been written. A feature of the 
booklet which will be of interest to teach- 
ers and schoolmen generally is the light it 
throws on the “‘statistics’’ purporting to 
be taken from the State Education De- 
partment records of New York. A copy 
of the report will be sent to any teacher 
free. 

ca . * 

The latest number of Remington Notes 
—Volume 3, Number 11—has just reached 
our desk. Among the interesting features 
is an article by Miss Ethel W. Spalding, 
head of the Remington Employment De- 
partment, Baltimore, Maryland; “Miss 


Remington of 1876,” by the “Onlooker” ; 


“To the Stenographer in a Strange City,” 
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by L. Fuquay, and some very helpful prac- 

tical points for typists. A copy of Rem- 

ington Notes will be sent free of charge to 

readers of this magazine if they will write 

to the Remington Typewriter Company, 

327 Broadway, New York City, at once. 
* * oe 


If you are interested in shorthand 
history and shorthand libraries, as every 
ambitious student, writer or teacher should 
be, be sure to read the article on shorthand 
libraries which appeared in the Question 
and Answer Department of the September 
issue. Mr. J. E. Rockwell of Washington, 
D. C., the well-known shorthand bibliog- 
rapher} praises this article highly, and 
other collectors have commented on it 
favorably. A collector who has given 
many years to the work characterizes it as 
the most exhaustive article on the subject 
which has been published in the last thirty 
years. As soon as further information is 
received from the various collectors, we 
hope to publish a corrected list of collec- 
tions and information about some of the 
valuable books which have been recently 
added to the different libraries. 


7 * * 


The Chicago Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion held its regular monthly meeting on 
Thursday, October 14. There was a large 
attendance and a very interesting program. 
A new constitution was adopted and the 
following topics were discussed by various 
members : 

The Best Boss I Ever Had 

The Most Unreasonable Boss I Ever Had 

My Idea of a Perfect Stenographer 

My Idea of a Perfect Position 

My Worst Mistake 

Why I Believe in the G. S. A. 

The Most Important Thing I Ever Did as a 
Stenographer 

Mr. H. A. Hagar spoke at length con- 
cerning the speed contest to be held during 
the convention of the Gregg Shorthand 
Federation Christmas week. The Asso- 
ciation voted to become affiliated with the 
National organization. 


* * o 


The publishers of a Pitmanic system 
have been advertising widely an “ex- 
clusive” adoption in the schools of Los 
Angeles, California. In all of the Inter- 
mediate schools of that city, Gregg Short- 
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hand was introduced at the beginning of 
the school year, and no Pitmanic classes 
at all have been started. We suggest that 
a more appropriate term for the publish- 
ers mentioned to use would be an “ex- 
cluded” adoption! 

* * * 

The Business Journal began its fortieth 
year with the September, 1915, issue, with 
some changes in policy and management 
and an attractive new cover. This maga- 
zine is now published by the Ronald Press 
Company. Horace G. Healey is the 
editor; Thomas Conyngton, the managing 
editor; Rowland W. Jolly, the business 
manager. 

Sd « * 

Mr. Arthur K. Ingraham, of the Dixon 
Crucible Company, enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of being the dean of traveling 
salesmen in the United States. Mr. In- 
graham is seventy-eight years of age, and 
has been a salesman for the Dixon Com- 
pany for forty-five successive years. 

* * * 


Copy of Affidavit of Ownership and Man- 
agement of the Gregg Writer, Published 
Monthly at Chicago, III. 


Furnished to the Post Office Department 
and published in accordance with an Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912: 


PEGI is a sci cis we ces ce cod John R. Gregg, 
1123 Broadway, New York City 
Managing Editor ......... John R. Gregg, 
1123 Broadway, New York City 
Business Manager ........: John R. Gregg, 
1123 Broadway, New York City 
Publisher...... The Gregg Publishing Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 

Owners: 

The Gregg Publishing Co. (Inc.) 

John R. Gregg, President, 1123 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Maida Gregg, Vice-President, 1123 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

W. F. Nenneman, Secretary-Treasurer, 6 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Edmond Gregg, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Known Bondholders, Mortgagees and Other 
Security Holders, Holding 1 Per Cent or 
More of Total Amount of Bonds, Mortgages, 
or Other Securities—None. 

(Signed) Joun R. Greco. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22d 

day of September, 1915. 

(Signed) Beratrna ULiManyn. 
(Notary Public No. 9, New York County.) 
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Eastern Gregg Teachers Plan Interesting Program 


Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association meets in New York, Thanksgiving Week, 
November 26-27, 1915. Headquarters: Hotel McAlpin, 
Broadway at 34th 


ASTERN teachers whose decision to 
attend the convention of the East- 
ern Gregg Shorthand Association in 

New York November 26-27 hangs on the 
practical nature and scope of the program 
should have no difficulty in deciding where 
to spend the Thanksgiving holidays after 
reading the splendid program which Mr. 
Freeman P. Taylor and his enterprising 
committee announce below. We are in- 
formed that there are still a few finishing 
touches to be added before the program 
will be fully completed, and that when it 
appears in its official dress it will chal- 
lenge comparison with the best ever of- 
fered, both in point of interest and in- 
struction. 

The program is remarkably well bal- 
anced, there being papers on methods of 
teaching Gregg Shorthand, shorthand pen- 
manship, business English, touch type- 
writing, classroom methods as seen by the 
traveling representatives, shorthand from 
the viewpoint of the business man, and 
suggestions for inspirational talks to stu- 


dents. Then there is the Eastern Private 
Commercial School Managers’ Round 
Table—but the program can speak for it- 
self! It would be hard to find a more. 
stimulating and comprehensive roster of 
subjects for a teachers’ convention. The 
expectation that the attendance will ex- 
ceed all previous records is assuredly not 
without substantial foundation. 

The committee wishes to emphasize one 
important feature: The informal get- 
acquainted gathering Thursday evening at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Gregg. The 
spirit of cordiality which will prevail at 
that time will be the dominant note 
throughout the two days’ convention. No 
teacher need hesitate to attend because he 
is not acquainted. The atmosphere will 
be one of good cheer, unselfishness, op- 
timism, enthusiasm! 

The Secretary is Mr. Walter E. Inger- 
soll, 1123 Broadway, New York, who will 
be very glad to give information regard- 
ing the convention and to use his best 
endeavor to convince teachers that their 
duty lies in New York, November 26-27. 


— —EEE 


Program of the Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association Convention 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway at 34th, New York City 


THANKSGIVING Eventneo, 7:30 untit 10 
Purely informal reception to visiting 
teachers by Mr. and Mrs. Gregg at their 
home, 50 West 85th Street. (Invitations 
will be issued to members of the Associa- 
tion, with full directions as to the best 
way to reach Mr. Gregg’s home.) 
Fray Mornino 
Green Room, Seconp Mezzanine 
9:00- 9:45—Registration 
10:00-10:10—Address of Welcome 
10:10-10:20——Response 
Mr. E. H. Norman, Presi- 
dent, Baltimore Business Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md. 
10:20-10:35—President’s Annual Ad- 


dress 
Mr. John E. Gill, Vice- 
President, Rider- Moore & 


Stewart School, Trenton, N. J. 





10:35-10:40—Appointment of Committees 
Announcements 
10:40-11:00—The Influence of Good Pen- 
manship on the Writing of 
Gregg Shorthand: 
Mr. Freeman P. Taylor, 
Principal, The Taylor School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


11 :00-11:15—Discussion 
Led by Miss Catherine A. 
Miller, High School, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Pitcher, 
Principal, Bronx Commercial 
School, New York City. 


11:15-11:45—How Can the Commercial 
Teacher Meet the Increasing 
Demands in the Way of Prep- 
aration for Teaching? 

Mr. G. P. Eckels, Brushton 












High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Instructor Gregg Shorthand, 
University of Pittsburgh 
Discussion 
Led by Miss Anna B. Car- 
man, High School, Glen Cove, 


a Se & 


Fripay 


11:45-12:00 


AFTERNOON 
Green Room, Seconn Mezzanine 
2:00- 2:40—Impressions 
Methods 
As the traveling representa- 
tives see the needs of short- 
hand departments 
Mr. W. W. Renshaw 
Mrs. Amelia M. Morris 
Mr. Harvey C. Camp 
Mrs. Lois Christensen 
2:40- 3:10—Obstacles to the Attainment 
of Speed in Shorthand, with 
Plans for Overcoming Them. 
(a) Mental Obstacles 
(b) Manual Obstacles 
(a) Mr. Frederick R. Bey- 
grau, Director, Department of 
Stenography, Columbia Uni- 


of Classroom 


versity 
(b) Mr. H. H. Arnston, 
Bay Path Institute, Spring- 


field, Mass. 
3:10- 3:30—Discussion 
(a) Led by Miss Emily C. 
Pearce, High School, Havre 
de Grace, Md. 
(b) Led by. Miss Julia E. 
Farmer, Massey Business Col- 
lege, Richmond, Va. 
$:30- 4:00—Topics and Outlines for 
Series of Ten-Minute Inspira- 
tional Talks to Students 
Mr. Horace G. Healey, Ed- 
itor, Business Journal, Lec- 
turer on Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Penmanship, 
Columbia University 
4:00- 4:15—Discussion 
Led by Mr. W. A. Barber, 
New York University School 
of Commerce, New York City 
. Fray Evenine 
Bive Room, Seconp Mezzanine 
6:00 o’clock—Round 
Eastern 


Table Conference, 
Private Commercial 


School Managers 
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Chairman, Mr. John F. 
Forbes, Rochester Business 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


Green Room, Seconn Mezzanine 
AnnvuaL Contest ror Greece Teacuers’ 
Mepats 
Under Auspices of the Eastern Gregg 
Shorthand Association 
7 :45-10:00—Presentation of Lessons by 

Contestants 

The Chairman and Members 
of the Committee of Judges 
will be named by the President 
after the opening of the Con- 
vention. 

(Full information regarding 
the contest is given in a special 
folder sent free on request. 
Ask for folder “Contest for 
Gregg Teachers’ Medals.’’) 


Saturpay Morwxino 
Greex Room, Seconn Mezzanine 


10:00-10:30—Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand 
Mr. John Robert Gregg, 
New York City 
10:30-10:40—How It Feels to Be a Gold 
Medal Winner 
Miss Emily L. Austin (Win- 
ner Gold Medal, 1914), High 
School, East Orange, N. J. 
10:40-11:00—Teaching English in a Com- 
mercial Course 
Mr. Benjamin A. Heydrick, 
Chairman, Department of Eng- 
lish, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City 
11 :00-11 :15—Discussion 
Led by Mr. C. D. Dum- 
bauld, High School, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
11:15-11:45—Shorthand from the Busi- 
ness Man’s Viewpoint 
Hon. George F. LaMonte, 
Insurance and Banking Com- 
missioner of New Jersey 
11:45-12:00—Announcement of Winners 
in Teachers’ Medal Contest 
Chairman of Committee of 
Judges 
Presentation of Medals 
Mr. Gregg 
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Are You an Artistic Typist? 
oo ae ol 


{This is the most important announcement for 
typists that will be made this year—read every word 
of it, and write us any suggestions about the new 
“Order” that you think will add to the effectiveness 


of the plan.) 


N the Shorthand Department of this 

magazine we have seen the Order of 

Gregg Artists grow until now it num- 
bers over six thousand; and on every hand 
we have met with evidence in abundance 
of the tremendous stimulus the establish- 
ment of this Order has had upon the ar- 
tistic execution of shorthand notes. Just 
think what it means to have six thousand 
writers of shorthand who have attained the 
high standard in writing required to pass 
the O. G. A. test! It means that the in- 
fluence of the movement must be much 
greater, for these six thousand are the 
ones who “arrived,” who attained the goal. 
They are the elect. But there must be 
many times six thousand who have been 
stimulated to better work but who have 
not yet reached the standard. 


The Order of Rational Typists 


Realizing the potency of the O. G. A. 
in the shorthand field, we have concluded 
to establish a similar Order in the field of 
typewriting. It is our endeavor to develop 
an interest in efficient and artistic type- 
writing, in addition to speed and accuracy. 
We are not interested particularly in type- 
writing frills, drawing pictures on the ma- 
chines or using it in any of the ways for 
which it was never intended; but we are 
concerned with developing a pride in the 
production of the typewritten document 
that will spur the typist, whether in school 
or in the office, to put his best effort into 
the work he is doing. An organization 
of typists composed of members who had 
proved by their works that they enjoyed 


‘Typewritin 
Office Train’ 


A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers. 
Edward J. McNamara. 1123 Broadway. New York, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 


should be addressed 
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Then You Want to Become an 


the right to work in the higher circle 
would have a tremendous influence in im- 
proving the standard of typewriting. We 
have long felt that the usual test of “copy- 
ing’’ from straight matter at a given speed, 
or even at a high speed, was not such a 
test as would entitle a typist to be classed 
as expert in the practical field of type- 
writing. 

Hitherto no opportunity has been of- 
fered to the typist who is not only careful, 
painstaking and rapid, but who gives to 
his work a touch of artistry that lifts it 
at once above the commonplace and puts it 
in the class of artistic printing. Tests 
heretofore have been conducted solely on 
the basis of accuracy and speed—both 
highly desirable and indispensable quali- 
ties—but they do not go far enough. Mem- 
bership in the O. R. T. will mean much 
more than this. It will bear the same rela- 
tion to typewriting that the O. G. A. does 
to shorthand writing. The Order will em- 
brace the artists of the profession—and 
those who are striving for this distinction, 


as will be explained in another paragraph. 


The Plan of the Order 


Briefly, the plan is this: Membership 
in the organization will be dependent upon 
first meeting the requirements of eligibil- 
ity, and, second, upon passing the required 
test. Two classes of members will be ad- 
mitted into the Order—Juniors and Se- 
niors. An announcement about Senior 
memberships only jwill be made in this 
issue, but the Juniors—those who are still 
working on the Rational T'ypewriting text- 
book—should be on the lookout for a com- 
plete announcement in the December issue. 
The Senior test will be open to all typists 
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High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Instructor Gregg Shorthand, 
University of Pittsburgh 
11 :45-12:00—Discussion 
Led by Miss Anna B. Car- 
man, High School, Glen Cove, 
L. I., N. Y. 


Famay Arrernoon 
Green Room, Seconn Mezzanine 

2:00- 2:40—Impressions of Classroom 

Methods 

As the traveling representa- 
tives see the needs of short- 
hand departments 

Mr. W. W. Renshaw 

Mrs. Amelia M. Morris 

Mr. Harvey C. Camp 

Mrs. Lois Christensen 

2:40- 3:10—Obstacles to the Attainment 
of Speed in Shorthand, with 
Plans for Overcoming Them. 

(a) Mental Obstacles 

(b) Manual Obstacles 

(a) Mr. Frederick R. Bey- 
grau, Director, Department of 
Stenography, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

(b) Mr. H. H. Arnston, 
Bay Path Institute, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

$:10- 3:30—Discussion 

(a) Led by Miss Emily C. 
Pearce, High School, Havre 
de Grace, Md. 
(b) Led by: Miss Julia E. 
Farmer, Massey Business Col- 
lege, Richmond, Va. 

3:30- 4:00—Topics and Outlines for 
Series of Ten-Minute Inspira- 
tional Talks to Students 

Mr. Horace G. Healey, Ed- 
itor, Business Journal, Lec- 
turer on Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Penmanship, 
Columbia University 

4:00- 4:15—Discussion 

Led by Mr. W. A. Barber, 
New York University School 
of Commerce, New York City 

. Fray Evenine 
Bive Room, Sreconp Mezzanine 

6:00 o’clock—Round Table Conference, 
Eastern Private Commercial 
School Managers 
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(Continued on page 159.) 


Chairman, Mr. John F. 
Forbes, Rochester Business 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


Green Room, Seconn MeEzzaNINe 
Annvuat Contest ror Grece TEacHeEers’ 
MEDALS 
Under Auspices of the Eastern Gregg 
Shorthand Association 
7 :45-10:00—Presentation of Lessons by 

Contestants 

The Chairman and Members 
of the Committee of Judges 
will be named by the President 
after the opening of the Con- 
vention. 

(Full information regarding 
the contest is given in a special 
folder sent free on request. 
Ask for folder “Contest for 
Gregg Teachers’ Medals.”’) 


SatrurDAY Morwnino 
Green Room, Seconpn Mezzanine 


10:00-10:30—Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand 
Mr. John Robert Gregg, 
New York City 
10:30-10:40—How It Feels to Be a Gold 
Medal Winner 
Miss Emily L. Austin (Win- 
ner Gold Medal, 1914), High 
School, East Orange, N. J. 
10:40-11 :00—Teaching English in a Com- 
mercial Course 
Mr. Benjamin A. Heydrick, 
Chairman, Department of Eng- 
lish, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City 
11 :00-11 :15—-Discussion 
Led by Mr. C. D. Dum- 
bauld, High School, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
11:15-11:45—Shorthand from the Busi- 
ness Man’s Viewpoint 
Hon. George F. LaMonte, 
Insurance and Banking Com- 
missioner of New Jersey 
11:45-12:00—Announcement of Winners 
in Teachers’ Medal Contest 
Chairman of Committee of 
Judges 
Presentation of Medals 
Mr. Gregg 
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Are You an Artistic Typist? 
oS Se ¢ 


{This is the most important announcement for 
typists that will be made this year—read every word 
of it, and write us any suggestions about the new 
“Order” that you think will add to the effectiveness 
of the plan.) 

N the Shorthand Department of this 

magazine we have seen the Order of 

Gregg Artists grow until now it num- 
bers over six thousand; and on every hand 
we have met with evidence in abundance 
of the tremendous stimulus the establish- 
ment of this Order has had upon the ar- 
tistic execution of shorthand notes. Just 
think what it means to have six thousand 
writers of shorthand who have attained the 
high standard in writing required to pass 
the O. G. A. test! It means that the in- 
fluence of the movement must be much 
greater, for these six thousand are the 
ones who “arrived,” who attained the goal. 
They are the elect. But there must be 
many times six thousand who have been 
stimulated to better work but who have 
not yet reached the standard. 


The Order of Rational Typists 


Realizing the potency of the O. G. A. 
in the shorthand field, we have concluded 
to establish a similar Order in the field of 
typewriting. It is our endeavor to develop 
an interest in efficient and artistic type- 
writing, in addition to speed and accuracy. 
We are not interested particularly in type- 
writing frills, drawing pictures on the ma- 
chines or using it in any of the ways for 
which it was never intended; but we are 
concerned with developing a pride in the 
production of the typewritten document 
that will spur the typist, whether in school 
or in the office, to put his best effort into 
the work he is doing. An organization 
of typists composed of members who had 
proved by their works that they enjoyed 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers. 
Edward J. McNamara, 1123 Broadway. New York, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
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Then You Want to Become an 


the right to work in the higher circle 
would have a tremendons influence in im- 
proving the standard of typewriting. We 
have long felt that the usual test of “copy- 
ing” from straight matter at a given speed, 
or even at a high speed, was not such a 
test as would entitle a typist to be classed 
as expert in the practical field of type- 
writing. 

Hitherto no opportunity has been of- 
fered to the typist who is not only careful, 
painstaking and rapid, but who gives to 
his work a touch of artistry that lifts it 
at once above the commonplace and puts it 
in the class of artistic printing. Tests 
heretofore have been conducted solely on 
the basis of accuracy and speed—both 
highly desirable and indispensable quali- 
ties—but they do not go far enough. Mem- 
bership in the O. R. T. will mean much 
more than this. It will bear the same rela- 
tion to typewriting that the O. G. A. does 
to shorthand writing. The Order will em- 
brace the artists of the profession—and 
those who are striving for this distinction, 
as will be explained in another paragraph. 


The Plan of the Order 


Briefly, the plan is this: Membership 
in the organization will be dependent upon 
first meeting the requirements of eligibil- 
ity, and, second, upon passing the required 
test. Two classes of members will be ad- 
mitted into the Order—Juniors and Se- 
niors. An announcement about Senior 
memberships only jwill be made in this 
issue, but the Juniors—those who are still 
working on the Rational T'ypewriting text- 
book—should be on the lookout for a com- 
plete announcement in the December issue. 
The Senior test will be open to all typists 
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whether attending school or not. Those 
who pass the Senior test as presented in 
this issue, will be awarded Certificates of 
Membership in the organization and will 
be entitled to wear one of the O. R. T. 
pins. We are submitting in this number 
of the magazine three designs of pins 


No. 3 





No. 1 No. 2 
which have been designed by an artist to 
distinguish the members. We are sub- 
mitting these in order that prospective 
members—Juniors as well as Seniors— 
may see them and have a voice in the se- 
lection of the design to be accepted by 
the Order. Just send in a postal, writing 
on it, “I vote for design No. 1 (or which- 
ever design you prefer) for the O. R. T. 
pin” and sign your name. The O. R. T. 
pins will be manufactured in bronze, silver 
and gold—complete announcements about 
these later. Next month we shall present 
a reproduction of the Certificate to which 
each member will be entitled. 


The O. R. T. Test—‘‘Seniors’’ 


For the purpose of choosing these artists 
in typewriting, it will be necessary to set 
a test each month which will be printed 
in these pages. This test is designed to 
try out their general ability on the ma- 
chine—to give the examiner an idea of 
whether the candidate for O. R. T. honors 
measures up to the standard required. 
Roughly speaking, all typewriting work 
is divided into three classes: speed and 
accuracy in copying, artistic display, and 
understandable tabulation. At the present 
time there are sufficient tests for speed in 
copying since the Remington, the Under- 
wood and the L. C. Smith Typewriter 
Companies conduct them, furnishing the 
copy upon application and awarding cer- 
tificates and prizes. We begin with our 
test where they leave off. After the typist 
has developed a speed of thirty or forty 
words a minute the artistry in the work 
begins to receive some attention. The typ- 
ist should be taking an interest in develop- 
ing judgment in display. We will test 
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this judgment by assigning some business 
document, tabulation, title page, rough 
draft, or the like, that will enable us to 
judge his fitness to become a member of 
the Order. 

The second part of the test will be the 
tabular arrangement of data which will 
be supplied in these columns. This part 
of the test will afford an opportunity to the 
typist to show some individuality and initi- 
ative, and the ability to plan a piece of 
work. Before such data can be arranged 
the problem must be thoroughly studied so 
that the most important facts can be 
brought out in their proper relation. Ac- 
curacy, balance, neatness, and immediate 
comprehensibility are the principal re- 
quirements, but in order that the pro- 
spective candidate for O. R. T. honors 
may form an idea of the basis of judging 
his work, we are presenting some of the 
points that will need his close attention. 


Points to Be Considered 


All work submitted in the tests must be 
practically perfect. As one of the objects 
of the organization is to develop style and 
judgment in arrangement, the candidate 
may practice the exercises, set as a test 
for a given month, as much as desired. 
Erasures will not be permitted. The paper 
used must be of good quality and of the 
regular letter size—eight and one-half by 
eleven inches. A proper heading or cap- 
tion must be placed on the tabular work. 
The wording of this heading must be care- 
fully studied in order that it may be un- 
derstandable and quickly describe what 
the tabulation is. The ribbon used must 
be capable of producing a good clear copy 
—black preferred—as we shall want to 
reproduce some of the work submitted by 
candidates. Each problem must be worked 
out on a separate sheet. Place on a sepa- 
rate sheet the following data: Name of 
the candidate; school, if any; address; 
name of typewriting manual studied; and 
the following statement properly signed 
by the candidate and attested by his type- 
writing teacher: “I have successfully 


passed the ........... Typewriter Com- 
pany’s test at ...... words a minute, and 
have received a certificate therefor. This 
certificate is dated ....... I have pre- 


pared the O. R. T. test without assistance.” 














Conditions of Eligibility 

Those who wish to become members of 
the Order of Rational Typists must qual- 
ify under the following: 

(1) They must have been trained from 
Rational Typewriting. 

(2) They must have obtained at least 
the forty-word-a-minute certificate for 
speed from one of the typewriter com- 
panies issuing such certificates. For those 
who wish to enter the Order and have not 
passed one of the Typewriter Company’s 
test of forty or more words a minute, we 
will supply material for such test to the 
teacher of the candidate and furnish di- 
rections for conducting the test. These 
details can be arranged by correspondence. 

(3) They must pass the test submitted 
in the Gregg Writer for the current month. 
All papers must be in this office by the 
15th of the month following date of pub- 
lication. For example, to pass the Novem- 
ber test the papers must be in our hands 
before the 15th of December. 

(4) Twenty-five cents, the usual fee 
for the examination of papers, and a state- 
ment signed by the candidate and his 
teacher that he has met the two conditions 
of eligibility, must accompany each ap- 
plicant’s set of papers. The fee of twenty- 
five cents is made simply to cover the 
actual cost of examining the papers. 


School Typewriting Contests 


When the O. R. T. has been well started, 
it is proposed to have typewriting con- 
tests between the members of both the 
Senior and Junior divisions. Suitable 
speed certificates will be given and medals 
offered to those making the highest per- 
centages. Prizes for the schools having 
the greatest percentage of members in the 
organization will also be offered. The 
contests will be open only to members. 
Particulars of these will be announced 
later. 


Important to Teachers 


The O. R. T. tests unquestionably will 
be a means of working up a great deal 
of enthusiasm in the typewriting depart- 
ment. The results will be an increase in 
efficiency that will be gratifying all around. 
We shall be glad to hear from teachers 
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who expect to make the O. R. T. tests a 
feature, and shall be glad of any sugges- 
tions. The organization will be so con- 
ducted that it will be distinctly worth 
while for students to belong, aside from 
the increased skill they will obtain. In 
those schools where it has not been the 
custom to give the typewriter companies’ 
tests, we shall be glad to send to any 
teacher the material for a similar test. It 
would be well to make inquiry among your 
students as to the number who wish to 
take the test so that we can supply an 
exact number of papers. Complete in- 
structions for conducting the test will be 
sent with papers. 


The O. R. T. Test for November 


The followmg tests are void after De- 
cember 15th: 


First Problem: Prepare the Third Ex- 
ercise, Lesson Sixteen, of Rational Type- 
writing. 

Second Problem: 
ing information: 

Statistics of rye in the U. S. in 1910. 
The state of Vermont had 2,000 acres in 
rye averaging 15 bushels per acre, pro- 
ducing 30,000 bushels, representing a farm 
value of $27,000. The state of Ohio pro- 
duced 66,000 bushels representing a farm 
value of $68,000. The state of lowa had 
10,000 acres in rye, producing 180,000 
bushels, representing farm value of $166,- 
000. The state of New York produced 
2,292,000 bushels, representing a farm 
value of $1,938,000. The state of New 
Jersey had 78,000 acres in rye, producing 
1,264,000 bushels. The state of Delaware 
had 1,000 acres, producing 16,000 bush- 
els, representing a farm value of $13,000. 
Maryland had 19,000 acres, averaging 15 
bushels, representing a farm value of 
$154,000. The state of Illinois had 71,- 
000 acres, averaging 16 bushels per acre, 
producing 1,136,000 bushels and repre- 
senting a farm value of $886,000. 


Tabulate the follow- 


And Please Note— 


That all communications relating to the 
O. R. T. are to be sent to the editor of 
this department at 1123 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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Traveling Typewriting Exhibits 


tion of the typewritten page as there 

is in the skillful execution of pen- 
written longhand or shorthand characters. 
The finished piece of typewriting work is 
a delight to the eye; it invites reading; it 
impresses the beholder as something wor- 
thy of attention; in it one can see, very 
often, the characteristics of the operator. 
For these reasons the teaching of typewrit- 
ing should be considered one of the most 
important tasks in the training of the effi- 
cient stenographer. ‘To accomplish this, 
something more must be done than merely 
to rent a machine and learn to “punch” the 
keys with a certain degree of regularity 
and accuracy. 


on ven is an artistry in the produc- 


To Encourage Artistic Work 


It is the purpose of this department to 
encourage this typewriting finesse, to de- 
velop typewriting skill, and we believe the 
plan we have in mind will do much to ac- 
complish this end. Our idea is to collect 
specimens of beautiful typewriting from 
all over the country and use them to stimu- 
late interest in the art, and to encourage 
others to raise their work to the same high 
plane. It is our intention to form these 
specimens into comprehensive loan collec- 
tions and send them to schools as temporary 
exhibits. We shall have a number of the 
exhibits prepared so that the entire country 
can be covered by sending them around on 
a circuit. The effect of such exhibits in a 
schoolroom is bound to be most beneficial. 
The idea of exhibits of this kind, it is well 
to mention, was suggested by an exhibit of 
beautiful specimens of typewriting pre- 
pared by the students of McKinley High 
School, Honolulu, H. I., under the direc- 
tion of Miss Lena Whitford. This exhibit 
was featured in this department in the 
April, 1914, number, and so popular was 
it that the exhibit has traveled from one 
ocean to the other as a loan. The interest 
displayed in this exhibit and the request 
for other specimens, we think will be fully 
satisfied when we shall have prepared the 
exhibits now contemplated. 


Effect of Written Models 


When a student looks at a model of work 
as it appears on the printed page, he is im- 


pressed with it and he may admire it but 
when he tries to reproduce it, he has more 
difficulty in doing so, and if he fails, he is 
likely to make excuses for himself. His 
excuse is that the typewritten page can not 
be expected to look as well as the printed 
page. With these models which have been 
actually typewritten before him, he is not 
so prone to use this excuse. He rather rea- 
sons that since others have done it, he can 
do it. 
Ornamental or Practical Specimens 


The collections will include models of 
both ornamental and practical work. While 
the ornamental work executed on the ma- 
chine requires more patience, and some- 
times more skill, yet for our purpose, it is 
secondary in importance because we wish 
to effect an improvement in the display of 
typewriting taste and style, the result of 
which can be observed in the daily work of 
the students who are at present passing 
through our schools, or who are meeting 
these problems daily in their work. These 
remarks refer only to ornamental type- 
writing which has no other value than as a 
pastime. It is possible to combine the orna- 
mental with the practical in a judicious 
way so that it makes the document a piece 
of work of which the operator can feel 
proud, without at the same time making 
others feel that the time spent upon it has 
been wasted. 

Of Importance to Schools and Individual 
Typists 

We hope to receive many of these speci- 
mens from our readers. The young man 
or the young woman who has finished his 
or her course in school and is now earning 
a living in which the typewriter plays no 
unimportant part should take an interest in 
submitting copies of his or her best work. 
If you turn out work of any description 
that you are proud of, send it along to us, 
and if we select it for our collection you 
will win a prize, and you will be given the 
proper credit. It may be that your busi- 
ness requires you to turn out so many speci- 
fications that you have become an expert 
in the work; send one of your best to us. 
It may happen that you have become an 
artist in drawing up estimates, or in writ- 














ing manuscripts, or in making out bills; 
send a few of them along. Perhaps you 
have studied the artistic arrangement of 
letters, or the preparation of minutes, or 
work of a similar nature; send them in. 
It may be said in passing that should your 
work be accepted, you will automatically 
become eligible to membership in the 
O. R. T., which is announced in this num- 
ber, so far as the artistic side of type- 
.writing is concerned. 

The student now in school can help the 
idea by submitting work worthy of notice 
on account of its excellence. Take the 
budget of work in which you felt the great- 
est pride, examine it again to see if any 
flaws appear which may have passed be- 
fore and if you are satisfied that the work 
can not be improved upon, send it in. ‘ The 
documents you submit need not be formi- 
dable; they need not be long. A simple 
title page may have the same standing as 
an elaborate piece of tabulation provided 
it has artistic merit. You will remember 
what the expert designer of costumes said 
to the woman who complained of the cost 
of a gown which was ridiculously simple. 
He said: “It is the ornamentation which 
I leave out that gives my designs distinc- 
tion.” There are some kinds of typewrit- 
ing work that necessarily must be elab- 
orate. The first great thing to decide upon 
is fitness, appropriateness; and the next 
thing, quality of the work. We should like 
to receive specimens that cover every field 
of work. The work may be in colors if de- 
sired. The winning specimens will be pub- 
lished in these columns whenever possible. 
All that is required is that your specimens 
show superior merit as pieces of typewrit- 
ing. This can be done by planning your 
work carefully and by having your machine 
in perfect condition. See that you have a 
good ribbon, clean type, good alignment, 
and then use your best judgment as to dis- 
playing what you are to write. If you are 
not satisfied the first time, try again. It is 
in just this practice that your greatest im- 
provement will come. You will criticise 
your own work, find out where your weak- 
nesses are, and then you can take the pains 
necessary to improve. Even if you do not 
succeed in getting your work into one of 
the collections and winning a prize, the 
effort you have made will in itself repay 
you. 
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Conditions of Contest 


Pre- 


The conditions are very simple. 
pare your specimen. Place in the lower 
left-hand corner the following information: 
Your name, name of your school, city and 
state, the name of your teacher. Rational 
typists only are eligible to compete. In 
order that the information may be uniform 
in form, please follow this model: 


Designed by: 
Mary Prescott 
Girls’ High School 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Teacher: Lucile Cunningham 


Papers for the November contest must 
be submitted by the 15th of December. 
Address all communications for this de- 
partment to the editor, Edward J. Me- 
Namara, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


November Awards 


In order to further stimulate interest in 
preparing specimens, the following awards 
will be made for November: 

For the best specimen, a choice of Office 
Training for Stenographers, or The Gregg 
Reporter. 

For the next best specimen, a copy of 
the Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. 

For the third best specimen, The Sign 
of the Four (in Gregg Shorthand). 

For the ten next best specimens, each a 
copy of The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

Remember that whether you win an 
award or not your specimen may be ac- 
cepted to be sent all over the country 
thus giving you a chance to show thousands 
of others what you can accomplish. 


To Schools 


A very great advantage will come to 
schools whose students submit accepted 
specimens. In the first place, it will stimu- 
late a wonderful interest in producing ex- 
cellent typewriting. Second, these speci- 
mens that are accepted will be sent all over 
the country and it will thus bring the work 
of your students to the attention of other 
schools and show the character of work 
that you are doing. The great benefit, of 
course, will come to the students themselves 
in their increased efficiency—and that is 
the main object of the plan. A list of the 
winners will be published in this depart- 
ment. 
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A Clever High School Girl’s Dis- 
covery 


T takes skill to do good work when all 
I the tools are handy, but it takes inge- 
nuity to find something else which will 
produce the desired result when the tool 
you want is lacking. Ingenuity is unques- 
tionably a valuable faculty 
for a stenographer to de- 
velop. Of course, any typ- 
ist can make a star on a ma- 
chine that is provided with 
a special key for that pur- 
pose, but it remains for a 
clever girl in the High 
Aoete Levey School of Commerce, San 
Francisco, to discover a way 

to make a _ star on the typewriter 
when the keyboard does not provide 
for the character. Miss Adele Levey, 
whose picture we are giving, is the girl 
who found out and announced to her 
teacher and classmates that by striking 
four characters lightly, one over the other, 
a satisfactory star would result. The char- 
acters are: capital A, lower case w and x 


and the comma. 


An Automatic Eyeletting Machine 
Pee: time to time we shall print in 





these pages a description of any 
office device that will help to make 
the work of stenographers and typists effi- 
cient. We present this month a machine 
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that will put the finishing touches to the 
work by binding it neatly. 

This new machine is distinguished from 
all others by the fact that the eyelets are 
loaded into a magazine in strips. After a 
strip is inserted nothing further is neces- 
sary except the operating of the handle 
until all of the 15 eyelets of each strip are 
used and then another strip of eyelets can 
quickly be inserted into the magazine and 
the machine is again loaded. 

We shall be glad to furnish the address 
of the manufacturer to those interested. 


Win a Prize for the Best Answer 


OR the benefit of those who were 
K unsuccessful in the regular examina- 

tion in typewriting set for gradua- 
tion from the commercial course of the 
high schools, the Board of Superinendents 
of New York City offered a re-examination 
in the subject. Omitting the speed test 
and the tabulation test, the questions on 
the paper were as follows: 


1. Write a letter of application in answer to 
the following advertisement: 
Wanted—Stenographer and typist; well- 
trained beginner. Give references and 
particulars as to age, education, salary, and 
qualifications. Montauk Automobile Com- 
pany, 1325 Broadway, New York City. 


2. (A) Mention two methods of securing 
copies of correspondence sent out from an office. 
(B) In taking a position you find*one of these 
methods in use and you desire to suggest a 
change. What points would you urge in favor 
of the method you wish to use? 


3. State when and how the following parts 
of the typewriter are used: back spacer, mar- 
ginal release, tabular key, shift lock, paper re- 
lease lever. 


4. Mention three methods of filing corre- 
spondence. Describe one of them, tell what 
equipment is used, and state when this method 
is to be preferred. 

5. On a full-sized sheet of paper arrange in 
an attractive manner the following as a title 
page to a report: Announcement of courses by 
the lectures and studies committee of the 
Brooklyn teachers’ association for the year 1915- 
1916 to be given at the Brooklyn Institute. 


For the three best answers to Question 3 
above, we will give a copy of Hawthorne's 
Great Stone Face written in shorthand. 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, Ay ~ Broadway, New York City, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. A 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by December 15, and 
will be published in the January number. 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question: twenty-five cents each for 
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all other contributions published . 
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Bright’s Characterie—The Rara Avis of Shorthand Literature 


N the September Gregg Writer in an 

article on “Shorthand Libraries,” we 

referred briefly to Doctor Timothy 
Bright's Characterie, and the copies of this 
book which are found in the Pepysian Li- 
brary at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
England, and Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
England. There is one other copy of this 
book, the location of which was discovered 
less than five years ago, and a probable 
fourth copy for which collectors are still 
searching. 

The story of this fourth volume con- 
stitutes one of the most interesting chapters 
of shorthand history. It is a story of ad- 
venture and mystery, and the element 
which adds a tang to the tale is its incom- 
pleteness—that probable fourth volume 
which is undoubtedly somewhere in Amer- 
ica. It is even possible that the publica- 
tion of these lines may lead to its discovery, 
for if it is in America, it is without doubt 
in the possession of someone who has no 
idea of its value, and possibly even of its 
existence. It may be stored away in some 
garret, in a trunk or packing box. It may 
be in some uncataloged collection—there 
are hundreds of such libraries, the contents 
of which the owners know in only the most 
general way. It may even be in some 
cataloged collection, and never have come 
under the eye of anyone who knows of its 
value and importance. This last supposi- 
tion would seem highly improbable were it 
not for the fact that the last copy of the 
book discovered was found in just that 
way. 

This third copy is and has been for many 
years in the library of the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres at Heigh Hall, Wigan, 
Lancashire, England. The book has un- 
doubtedly been in this library for a num- 
ber of years, and though the date can not 


be fixed definitely, it is apparently between 
1864 and 1870. In 1910 a catalog of Lord 
Crawford's printed books was issued in 
four large volumes and Doctor William E. 
A. Axon saw the title of this book in the 
catalog, recognized its importance, and 
announced its discovery in January, 1911. 
This copy is particularly valuable because 
it contains one feature not found in either 
of the other copies—a folding chart giving 
a general survey of the system, a “General 
View of the Art of Charactery.” The book 
is in a splendid state of preservation, 
bound in vellum, and has gilt tooling on 
the back and sides. A reproduction of this 
“General View” is given in Carlton’s “Tim- 
othy Bright.” 

The possible fourth volume is supposed 
to have left London in 1891. A _ well- 
known London bookseller, Mr. Frank 
Sabin, told Mr. Carlton that he had dis- 
patched a copy of Bright's Characterie to 
New York, but so far the collectors have 
been unable to find a record of the trans- 
action, or any particulars of the sale, and 
all trace of the precious volume has been 
lost. 

The three copies mentioned are the only 
copies of the printed book which have been 
definitely located by the collectors, but 
there is a manuscript transcript of the 1588 
volume in the British Museum. This man- 
uscript is very old, having probably been 
made shortly after the book was printed. 

For many years the Bodleian copy was 
believed to be the only one in existence and 
a “reprint” was made from this volume in 
1888. As only one hundred copies of the 
reprint were struck off, this may be classed 
as a valuable book from a colleetor’s point 
of view. An unfortunate feature in connec- 
tion with this so-called reprint materially 
reduces its value, however, to those who de- 
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sire a definite rather than a general idea 
of the original book. Mr. Ford, editor of 
the Reporters’ Journal, who had the re- 
print in charge was a writer of the Isaac 
Pitman system, and he relied on the inac- 
eurate and inadequate method of vowel 
representation, and the arbitrary and un- 
satisfactory methods of consonantal dis- 
tinction prescribed by the system he 
wrote. The material for the reprint was 
written in shorthand by Mr. Ford, 
and according to his admissions after 
the glaring inaccuracies of the reprint had 
developed, “hastily transcribed.” When 
the printed copy of the so-called reprint 
was compared with the original in the 
Bodleian Library some interesting devia- 
tions were found. Mr. Carlton in com- 
menting on this says that it was hardly a 
fair test for a system “essentially pho- 
netic,” to use it to transcribe the “‘uncer- 
tain orthography” of three centuries ago. 
Many of the deviations mentioned as oc- 
curring in the preliminary pages alone can 
hardly be accounted for, however, as caused 
by “uncertain spelling.” The fallowing 
examples illustrate this: acceptation was 
rendered expectation; called was made 
quite; character, crook; after, in; these, 
thus ; loved, lived ; neither, any ; answering, 
inserting ; table, title; partitions, purposes. 
The student of Gregg shorthand will read- 
ily see how impossible it would be for the 
outlines for any of these groups of. words 
to conflict in the Gregg system, while any 
Pitman writer will recognize the reasons 
for the conflicts in that system. It must be 
remembered, too, that the gentleman who 
made this transcript was an expert writer 
of the system of shorthand he used, and the 
editor of a journal for reporters and other 
expert writers. 

The copy of Characterie which is in the 
Pepysian Library was not discovered until 
1907, and was not announced until 1911 
when Mr. Carlton made it public in his 
Life of Bright. The story of Samuel 
Pepys, and his use of shorthand in his 
famous diary is one of the fascinating 
pages of shorthand history. Pepys left a 
remarkable library which contained his 
own diary in shorthand among other books. 
The diary was not discovered for many 
years, and it was still later before it was 
translated and printed. This library was 
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transferred to Magdalene College in 1724, 
but the copy of Bright’s Characterie was 
not discovered until 1907. Mr. A. T. 
Wright went to this famous collection of 
books in search of material for a life of 
John Willis, anid it was he who found the 
copy of Bright's Characterie and called it 
to the attention of Mr. Carlton who was 
then working on his life of Bright. 

Of course, it is possible that there are 
other copies of the book which sets forth 
the principles of the system of the father 
of modern shorthand. In view of the fact 
that two of the three copies now known 
were discovered within a period of four 
years—from 1907 to 1911— it is possible 
that the next few years may bring some 
important facts to light in connection with 
this subject. To those who were interested 
in Timothy Bright, and want to know more 
of him and his work we recommend Carl- 
ton’s Life; the full title is: Timothy 
Bright, Doctor of Phisicke, a Memoir of 
“The Father of Modern Shorthand,” by 
William J. Carlton, and the publisher, El- 
liot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row,. London, 
E. C., England. 


oO 
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Advice to Would-be Stenographers 

1. What advice would you give to ambitious 
young shorthand writers who wish to get in the 
class of Mr. Swem, Miss Werning and Miss 
Tarr? 

The plan outlined by Mr. Harry Mal- 
colm, Washington, D. C., is definite, varied 
and comprehensive. 

Follow the plan used by the experts, found 
in the introduction of Expert Shorthand Speed 
Course. 

Procure the following books: Manual, Expert 
Shorthand Speed Course, with plates, Congres- 
sional Record, Gregg Reporter's Notebooks, and 
some current. magazine, preferably The Out- 
look or Independent. You should also add to 
your library all Gregg publications written in 
shorthand. 

You will advance more quickly by working 
with a fellow student. You must also do some 
home work in addition to the above. The morn- 
ing is the best time to study. When working 
with your friend, divide the time so that each 
will get five minutes of dictation. By so doing 
you can put forth more energy and concen- 
crate better than by taking a longer shift. No 
matter how many times you have been through 
the Manual you must constantly review it. 


Tue Mernop 
First—Have the first lesson dictated to you for 
five minutes, twice if possible, stopping prompt- 
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ly at the end of the period. Let your friend 
take the same matter. Second—Then take an 
article in Expert Shorthand Speed Course for 
five minutes. Third—Five minutes on Congres- 
sional matter. Fourth—Take a five-minute test 
on one of the above mentioned magazines, which 
should be transcribed on the machine. If you 
make more than 3% of errors the speed must 
be reduced. The test should be counted by 
your friend and a record kept, each day, of 
the speed and number of errors. The four 
takes will consume just 40 minutes. 


Home Worx 


First—Practice for 20 minutes on Manual, 
writing about two lines of each outline in your 
best style. This should be done before the 
lesson is dictated to you. 

Second—Practice for 20 minutes on Expert 
Shorthand Speed Course, reading one article 
over carefully and practicing on troublesome 
words, 

Third—Devote the rest of your time to read- 
ing shorthand plates. 

The above program, coupled with hard work, 
will put you in the class of the experts. 


Just a word about the length of the 
“takes.”” We have in mind a well-trained 


group of writers who fell down on a con- 
test at a low rate of speed simply because 
they had overlooked the importance of de- 
veloping the power of endurance. 


Their 
work had been on from three- to five-minute 
tests and they had never gone beyond the 
five-minute limit. In the excitement and 
strain of a contest, they “broke” in the cru- 
cial fourth minute. The rate was not too 
fast, but they had unconsciously formed 
the habit of letting up after the third or 
fourth minute, and the last minute of the 
five-minute test under contest conditions 
proved too much. If they had been taking 
seven, or better, ten-minute takes, this dif- 
ficulty would not have occurred. 

Would-be speedists are warned against 
always using material of the same kind. 
The writer will become accustomed to a 
certain type of matter and may be able to 
make a better record on it than on material 
where the vocabulary, subject matter, and 
literary style are varied. That is one of 
the strong points of Expert Shorthand 
Speed Course—the articles have been 
culled from many sources and hence offer 
the greatest possible variety. 

The local Gregg Shorthand Associations 
of Chicago and Washington are doing very 
fine work in training fast shorthand writ- 
ers. A body of people, even a small num- 
ber, can accomplish much more in the mat- 
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ter of speed development than any one 
writer can accomplish working alone. Am- 
bitious writers of Gregg Shorthand who 
wish to organize associations of this kind 
are urged to write us for suggestions and 


help. 
?) 


Personality as an Element of Stenographic 
Efficiency 
2. What part do you think personality plays 
in a stenographer’s success? Does it count 
more than the ability to do good work? 


A brief but effective tribute to the power 
of personality comes from Mr. Charles S. 
Knapp, Arlington, N. J. 

Personality is one of the levers which forces 
an ordinary stenographic position into the realm 
of the secretaryship. It adds to the main stem 
of stenographic work the character of vice- 
head-of-the-business, so to speak. Personality 
is the certificate of executive ability, enabling 
one to impress his business associates and give 
force and character to his actions. 

In brief, personality in a stenographer en- 
ables his employer to say, “I trust you ex- 
plicitly.” 

It does not, perhaps for the immediate. end, 
count more than ability to do good work, but 
both must be combined where a high position 
of responsibility is to be filled. It separates 
the rare, superior person from the common 
herd. 

Another stenographer who ranks per- 
sonality high from the promotion-winning 
standpoint is Miss Louise Lippitt, Colfax, 
Washington. 

The ability to do good work counts above 
all, but personality is a close second; the two 
together lead to stenographic success. If you 
do good work, but have not an attractive per- 
sonality you cannot be successful. Your em- 
ployer wants something more than a machine 
that takes dictation and transcribes all day. 
He wants some one who can handle difficult 
situations in a business-like and tactful man- 
ner, who can tell a client from a peddler and 
know whom to let into his employer's private 
office, so that he will not be bothered unneces- 
sarily. He wants someone who is always 
kind and pleasant, who knows what to say 
at the right time. He doesn’t want a gossip, 
but on the other hand he doesn’t want a stenog- 
rapher who is shy and bashful. Personality 
counts a great deal in business, society, and 
everywhere, and when you couple it with the 
ability to do good work, you are sure to be 
successful. 


During the past few weeks there have 
been many comments in the daily papers 
on a recent announcement of the rules gov- 
erning the Stenographic Civil Service Ex- 
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amination in the State of Kansas. The 
ruling gives 50% for shorthand and type- 
writing work, 20% for grammar, spelling 
and penmanship, and 30% for personality, 
appearance and demeanor. The belief 
seems to be general that the last count is 
entirely too great a part of the whole. As 
the New York Tribune comments: “It is 
possible for a girl to be almost perfect in 
stenography, typewriting, spelling, gram- 
mar and penmanship and still fail to qual- 
ify because her hair is not done in the latest 
style, a shoe is run over at the heel, or 
there are too many freckles on her nose.” 

Miss Amy D. Putnam, Arcola, N. J., 
has some good ideas on this subject and she 
tells her story effectively. 

No, personality can never count more than 
the ability to do good work. First, last, and 
all the time cultivate efficiency; that is, accu- 
rate, quick, intelligent work. 

In a position where you have principally 
routine work, personality plays very little part 
except in getting the position. But in all posi- 
tions where you meet people, or have work 
which gives you a chance to act on your own 
initiative, personality plays an important part. 
I have in mind now a stenographer who in the 
course of a year meets thousands of girls, as 
well as men and older women. We have had 
many discussions as to why she is so good 
for the position. It is a fact that she can set 
the shyest at their ease, and make the most 
talkative explain their business in a few words. 
And even the most touchy, when they have had 
no success at all, go away with a vague feel- 
ing that they have been honored in meeting 
her. 

Just how far personality can be cultivated is 
a matter for discussion. I have no doubt that 
it can be made much of, and that a poor per- 
sonality can be turned into a fairly good one. 
I would suggest the following rules for per- 
sonality development: 

Believe in your work and its possibilities. 

Learn to smile quickly and courteously. 

Keep your speaking tone courteous and sweet 
and never talk too loud or too much. 

Learn to take a real interest in others and 
their affairs and cultivate the service spirit. 

Believe in your employer and his business 


ideals. 
(eo) 


Foreign Languages in Gregg Shorthand 


3. What foreign languages have been writ- 
ten in Gregg Shorthand? What special prep- 
aration is necessary to be able to take slow 
dictation in a foreign language? 


No stronger exposition of the adapta- 
bility of the Gregz system of shorthand to 
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foreign languages can be found than a ref- 
erence to the back issues of the Gregg 
Writer. 

The Spanish language is of course the 
one for which there is the greatest demand 
and the one which ‘s the most generally 
written in shorthand in this country. An 
article on Spanish shorthand appeared 
in the Q & A Department, in the 
August, 1915, issue. Plates of Spanish 
shorthand may be found in Volume 5, in 
the December, 1902, issue, by those who 
are fortunate enough to have access to that 
now rare book, and in Volume 14, in the 
August, 1912, magazine. 

For plates of German shorthand refer 
to Volume 11, March, 1909; Volume 12, 
May, 1910; Volume 14, September, 1911; 
Volume 16, December, 1913. A specimen 
of shorthand written in French was pub- 
lished in Volume 16 in the December, 
1913, number, and a specimen illustrating 
the use of the system in Spanish, Italian, 
French and English in Volume 11, Sep- 
tember, 1908. The Norwegian adaptation 
is illustrated in Volume 11, October, 1908; 
and in Volume 16, April, 1914. An ex- 
ceedingly illuminating article on Japanese 
shorthand appeared in Volume 14, August, 
1912. One of the most recent languages 
illustrated is the Greek. A plate of Greek 
shorthand with transcript will be found in 
Volume 17, which has just been placed on 
the market in bound form. The article 
referred to appeared in the July, 1915, 
issue. 

Probably the first writer to publicly dem- 
onstrate the practically unlimited possi- 
bilities of the system in connection with 
taking dictation in foreign languages was 
Mr. Raymond P. Kelley. Mr. Kelley 
wrote over forty languages in Gregg Short- 
hand from the dictation of natives of the 
different countries and students of these 
languages who were visitors at the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. He 
continued this work in public demonstra- 
tions elsewhere for several years and did 
much to convince writers and teachers of 
other systems of the value of an exact 
method of vowel representation and a sim- 
ple, definite alphabet free from alternative 
signs. 

Since that time other demonstrators have 
done this work effectively. Of course, 
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everything is written in full and vowel 
marks are inserted to indicate the exact 
sounds. The writer follows the sounds of 
the words only, making no attempt to do 
rapid work on material of this nature. A 
demonstration of this kind simply illus- 
trates the value of a system in which it is 
possible to represent both vowel and con- 
sonant sounds with a high degree of pre- 
cision. 

The fact that writing foreign languages 
requires no special preparation was strik- 
ingly illustrated when Miss Salome Tarr 
was called upon to write foreign languages 
in a demonstration given before High 
School Committee of the Board of Super- 
intendents of New York City in connec- 
tion with their investigation before the 
adoption of the system in the New York 
Day and Evening High Schools for a 
period of five years. Miss Tarr at that 
time had never tried to write foreign lan- 
guages but under those difficult conditions 
she took dictation in German, French and 
Latin and 1ead the notes back accurately 
though she is not familiar with these lan- 
guages. Since that first demonstration 
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Miss Tarr has written from dictation in 
Greek, Hebrew, Japanese, Pennsylvania 
Dutch, Italian and Spanish. The secret of 
Miss Tarr’s success in this difficult work 
undoubtedly lies in her thorough knowledge 
of the principles of the system and her re- 
markable reading ability developed by 
much practice in reading her own and 
others’ notes. 


°o 


Referred for Answer 


9. I am preparing for court reporting work. 
My chief difficulty now is to understand legal 
terms and court procedure. As I do not care 
to spend the time and money necessary to pur- 
sue a regular law course, what plan would you 
recommend? Are there any books in non-tech- 
nical language suitable for dictation practice 
that explain law terms and court work? 


10. Is it necessary for a stenographer to 
keep shorthand notebooks after they have been 
filled? What use, if any, is ever made of 
these notebooks? 


11. Will you kindly publish a public stenog- 
rapher’s price list? I saw one in the Gregg 
Writer several years ago, but am unable to 
secure a copy of this issue. 


oOo 


Program of Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association 


(Continued from page 148.) 


SaTrurDAY AFTERNOON 
Green Room, Seconn MEZZANINE 
2:00- 2:30—My 88,000-Mile Trip 
Around the World on Gregg 
Shorthand 

Mr. Allyne M. Freeman, 
Business Secretary, Y. M. C. 
A., Trenton, N. J. 

2:30- 3:00—Question Box 

Conducted by Mrs. M. Anna 
Ford, Rogers High School, 
Newport, R. I. 

(Questions may be sent in 
to the Secretary-Treasurer be- 
fore the opening of the con- 
vention, or may be deposited 
in the box provided for that 
purpose on the registration 
table at the meeting.) 


3:00- 3:20—Some Problems in Teaching 
Touch Typewriting 

Mr. Edward J. McNamara, 

Chairman, Commercial De- 

partment, Eastern District 

High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$:20- 3:30—Discussion. 
Led by Mrs. Mildred R. 
Chapman, Principal, Pequod 
Business College, Meriden, 
Conn. 


Business MreetTine 


3:30- 4:00—Reports of Committees 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Unfinished Business 
Election of Officers for 1916 


4:00—Ad journment 
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A Message From a Famous Stenographer 


NE of the most striking illustrations 
of the value of stenography as an 
open sesame to the world’s big 

prizes is to be found in the career of 
George B. Cortelyou. 

Mr. Cortelyou began work as a law and 
general reporter in New York City when 
he was twenty-one years of age. He soon 
went into the private secretarial field and 
served successively and successfully as pri- 
vate secretary to various officials, includ- 
ing the Post Office Inspector, New York; 
Surveyor of the Port of New York, and the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. 

In 1895, when he was thirty-two, he 
secured the position Mr. Charles L. Swem 
now holds as personal stenographer and 
reporter to the President of the United 
States. From that position he was ad- 
vanced to executive clerk, then to assist- 
ant secretary to President McKinley, final- 
ly in 1898 becoming secretary to President 
McKinley. This post he held when the 
President was assassinated. He was re- 
tained as private secretary to President 
Roosevelt, and when the Department of 
Commerce and Labor was added to the 
Cabinet, Mr. Cortelyou was given the 
Secretaryship. He later became Postmas- 
ter-General and finally Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

When Mr. Cortelyou left the Cabinet at 
the expiration of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, he immediately accepted the position 
of president of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, New York City, and this place he 
still holds—one of the big figures among 
the business men of America. 

The message which this stenographer- 
statesman-financier-executive has for young 
men in business is given in shorthand in 
the next column. 

We believe that this selection was first 
printed several years ago in one of the 
professional magazines, but in spite of a 
careful search we are unable to determine 
which one. 

It comes from a stenographer to stenog- 
raphers through the medium which means 
most to them, the facile characters which 
will open any door if the man behind the 
pen has grit, determination, ability. 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Process of Reporting—VII 


N the process of reporting, efficiency is, 

of course, the end desired; and effi- 

ciency is the result of concentrated, 
rightly directed effort. 

The reporter does his work well, largely 
because he solves each problem promptly 
and permanently as it arises. When it 
is a matter of writing shorthand, because 
they have been previously stored away in 
the mind the outlines for the words are 
freely reproduced. When it is a matter 
of general vocabulary, the response of ex- 
perience and preparation makes possible 
the instantaneous recognition of both the 
meaning and the form of the word. It isn’t 
always necessary to understand fully the 
meaning of each word you write but it is 
necessary to understand the word well 
enough to reproduce it in making the tran- 
script. Of course it is desirable and pref- 
erable to know the meaning of all the 
words you write. If the vocabulary is a 
technical one, one of two processes may 
take place in the mind; one of recognition, 
if the technical word is a part of the re- 
porter’s vocabulary, or one of sound analy- 
sis if the word is new to him. The mind 
of the reporter must be so acute and re- 
sponsive that he is immediately conscious 
either that he knows a word and can there- 
fore write the shorthand form mechani- 
cally, or that he must analyze the sounds 
and construct the shorthand form by the 
initial, detailed-writing method of think- 
ing out each sound and applying the rules 
involved in joining the characters repre- 
senting those sounds. It is this mental 
habit of the reporter which enables him 
to know definitely and instantly whether 
he has heard a word before and which im- 
pels him to give accurate and adequate 
writing directions to the hand. Indecision 


is as sure an indication of inefficiency as 
is wrong decision. 

In the general course of developing one’s 
ability from the student to the expert stage 
there is a gradual lessening of the words 
for which the writer does not know the 
shorthand outline and consequently a grad- 
ual increase of.shorthand forms for words 
which are in either regular or special use. 
It is the application of this process of 
singleness of aim and unity of direction 
which brings about the highest efficiency. 


Valuable Reading Aid 


The value of this principle is nowhere 
greater than in reading notes. When a 
shorthand character is made as a unit with 
one vigorous, continuous stroke of the pen, 
it is always easily read. There is life and 
response to such a note whereas in a note 
that is made with too much precision there 
is a notable lack of “life” and, therefore, 
of legibility. When words and phrases are 
written with a continuous movement, there 
is a natural tendency to round the angles 
because each division of the outline is an 
integral part of the whole outline and will 
be written without any apparent separa- 
tion. The writing reflects the mind action. 
If in writing the word “begins,” for in- 
stance, you think of the “b” first and then 
the other letters of the word in their order, 
one at a time, the shorthand characters 
would no doubt show sharp angles setting 
apart the divisions of the word. Unit di- 
rection, unit execution, unit reading is the 
natural and efficient process. 


Eliminating Confusion 


Perhaps by illustration I can make my- 
self clear. Suppose you were taking dicta- 
tion and the speaker should use the term 
“bacteria,” a word which, we will suppose, 
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you had never heard. If you were not a 
very good shorthand writer and had not 
acquired the habit of thinking in shorthand, 
upon hearing this word your mind would be 
partly paralyzed, for the moment. You 
would perhaps forget the words then being 
spoken with which you were familiar in a 
strained effort to grasp not the shorthand 
outline for the new word but the sound of 
the new word. You would be conscious 
that you must act quickly. You would be- 
come confused and as a result of the varied 
demands upon your mind you would be 
“stuck,” “stranded,” “broke’’ in the vernacu- 
lar of the day. Another reason for this men- 
tal medley is that there is no singleness of 
direction—no one thing that the mind di- 
rects the hand to do. On the other hand, if 
you are an efficient shorthand writer, though 
you have never heard the word “bacteria,” 
the mind will immediately analyze the 
sound and promptly direct the writing of 
the word. There will be but one burden 
upon the mind, one necessity for action 
and there will be no cause for hesitation 
or confusion. 


A Logical Basis 


If your writing is logical and in accord- 
ance with the principles of the system, then 
all the shorthand writing you have ever 
done will be helpful to you in writing the 
form for a new word. If your writing is 
erratic and often foreign to the principles 
of the system used, then there will be at 
least one vicious element to deal with every 
time a new word is encountered. Shall I 
use “my own” form? If I use my own 
form, what principle of writing shall I 
adopt? Having decided upon the principle 
of writing, how fully shall I write the 
word? And when you go outside of the 
logical extension of the principles of the 
system you purport to write, there is no 
limit to the absurdity and incoherence you 
may reach under the stress of emergency. 
So you will see that unit of direction is in- 
valuable both in the writing and the read- 
ing of shorthand. If in the writing logical 
extensions of theory are used, then the 
brain has a great facility for action in that 
one general direction. In reading, under 
the same circumstances, the brain has fa- 
cility to function promptly and effectively 
in the general direction of such logical, 
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theoretical extensions. This facility gives 
great confidence to the writer and the 
reader because he may be assured that 
whatever he has to write or whatever he has 
to read, he has had specific training for and 
his mind has become acute and responsive 
to the possibilities, promptness and ef- 
fectiveness of the method employed. 


Decision the Thing 


Let us illustrate in another way. If a 
business man wanted to get information 
from Chicago to New York in the least 
possible time regardless of expense, how 
would he go about it? I have used the 
term “regardless of expense” advisedly be- 
cause that is the element governing emer- 
gency in shorthand writing—regardless of 
the expense of energy. Would the busi- 
ness man first write the message out in 
letter form in longhand with the idea of 
mailing it, then tear it up and call in a 
stenographer and dictate the information 
and ask that the transcript be made 
promptly and sent by special delivery? 
Would he while the stenographer was 
making the transcript change his mind and 
have what had been written destroyed and 
then try some other means, or would he 
prepare a telegram in the most efficient 
way and immediately send it forward? All 
these processes of deciding and redeciding, 
considering and reconsidering, are just the 
processes used by the mediocre writer of 
shorthand. The great burden on the mind 
is this very matter of deciding upon the 
form to use, deciding under difficult con- 
ditions and without good training; then 
having decided, changing the decision a 
time or two and then proceeding in the 
same inefficient way to the writing of the 
next outline. The efficient way is knowing 
just what to do as each word is heard and 
doing that one thing without considering 
the advisability or desirability of doing it 
some other way. The indecisive attitude 
is the untrained attitude, the inefficient atti- 
tude. 

Broad Principle Involved 

There must be a time for learning, ob- 
servation and study; a time for arriving at 
your ‘best judgment of a certain problem. 
When that time has passed, then your fu- 
ture work must be done through the me- 
chanical exercise of judgment. You can 
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always change or improve your judgment 
but the exercise of it must from day to day, 
from time to time, be mechanical. In other 
words, the acquisition of judgment must 
be a one-time effort. 

Developing this process of unit of direc- 
tion on your own account is training of 
the proper kind. The process is a growth. 
It grows gradually from a small shorthand 
vocabulary to a large one, from indecision 
to decision, from diversity to intensity, 
from the initial to the mechanical, from 
mediocrity to success. 

oO 
Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. Now your name, madam? A. Mrs. Juiia 
M. Waller. 

Q. Where do you live, Mrs. Waller? 
Halsted Street. 

Q. Where do you work? 
Stevens & Brother. 

Q. How long have you worked for Stevens? 
A. Over eleven years. 

Q. What are your duties over there? A. I 
have charge of alterations. 

Q. Were you working for them at the time this 
lady was injured? A. I was. 

Q. Do you remember the fact that she was 
hurt over there? A. I didn’t know that she had 
been hurt until the day afterward. 

Q. You heard about it? A. Yes. 

Q. Now it has been said here, Mrs. Waller, 
by Mrs. Brown, that at some time along in there 
you had a fall on those stairs, is that true? A. 
Well, I slipped. 


A. 338 
A. Charles A. 
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Q. Mrs. Brown says you slipped from the top 
step and fell all the way down stairs, is that 
true? A. No, sir. 

Q. She says that you told her there was a hole 
in the top step and that that caused you to fall. 
Did you have any such talk with her? A. Noth- 
ing of the kind. 

Q. Now tell these gentlemen just what hap- 
pened and how it happened. A. I went down to 
the stock room and I was reaching over to get 
some goods from the lady in charge and I over- 
balanced myself. 

Q. Where were you reaching over? 
stock room. 

Q. Were you reaching over the railing? A. 
Yes. 

Q. You were reaching over the railing to get 
something, is that correct? A. Yes. 

Q. Then what happened? A. My feet slipped. 

Q. Had you been using that stairway there, 
going up and down there, before that? A. Sev- 
eral times a day I had to go up and down. 

Q. For how many years did you use it? A. 
As long as they were there from the time I 
went there. 

Q. During the time that you worked there did 
you have any difficulty at all with that stairway? 
A. Never had any trouble. 

Q. Mrs. Waller, the plaintiff in this case is 
said to have been injured on the 15th of April, 
1912. At that time and previous to that time 
will you tell us in a general way what the con- 
dition of that stairway was, as you remember 
it? A. I never found any difficulty in going up 
and down. 

Q. Describe to the jury the condition of the 
step. A. I never had any trouble with it. 

Q. As far as you remember, was it perfectly 
all right? A. Yes. 


A. The 


Convention of thc Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ Association 


Report Furnished by O. J. Shelby, Official Stenographer, Division 2, Circuit Court, 
Jasper County, Missouri 


HE first annual convention of the 
I Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ As- 
sociation was held at Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas, July 30-31, 1915. 
The convention was an enthusiastic one 
and this association bids fair to become 
one of the strongest reporters’ associations 
in the country. A constitution and by- 
laws were adopted and organization plans 
completed. The association went on record 
as being opposed to allowing incompetent 
stenographers to report cases in court, and 
as a means of eliminating this class of 
work, the members of the different states 
present pledged themselves to work in 
their legislatures to the end that a Board 


composed of competent shorthand report- 
ers be appointed by the governors of the 
different states to pass upon the qualifica- 
tions of persons desiring to become court 
reporters. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 

President: W. A. Seiler, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

Vice-President-at-Large: P. C. Hen- 
dricks, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

Secretary-Treasurer: G.U. McKinney, 
Nowata, Oklahoma. 

The constitution provides for appoint- 
ment by the president of a vice-president 
for each state interested. The president 
has so far appointed H. L. Sternberg, Dis- 
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trict Court Reporter of Pine Bluff, Ar- 
kansas, as Vice-President for Arkansas; 
E. P. Huff, Reporter for the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, located at Kansas 
City, Missouri, as Missouri's representa- 
tive; Hugh Gill, District Court Reporter 
of Atoka, Oklahoma, as Oklahoma's rep- 
resentative; and Wm. N. Baker, Official 
Court Reporter, Plainview, Texas, as rep- 
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resentative of the Lone Star State. Vice- 
Presidents for the other states interested 
will be appointed in the near future. Each 
Vice-President is clothed with power to 
appoint four members from his state to act 
with him as a committee on membership. 
The next annual convention of the asso- 
ciation will be held during the month of 
August, 1916, at Joplin, Missouri. 


oOo 


The Annual Roll of Honor 
(Concluded ) 


The 50-100 Clubs 


99 Portland High School, Portland, Maine. 
(Through Evelyn M. Roberts and Marian E. 
Heseltine. ) 

98 Mrs. A. O. Frazee, Bay Path Institute, 
Springfield, Mass. 

90 G. E. McComb, Anglo-Chinese School, 
Singapore, S. S. Malaysia. 

87 W. E. Churchman, Churchman Business 
College, Easton, Pa. 

86 Manual Training & High School, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

86 Charles G. Wall, Chicago University of 
Commerce, Chicago, II. 

86 Mrs. M. Anna Ford, Rogers High School, 
Newport, R. I. 

85 Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona. (Through C. L. Michael and Mrs. 
Gertrude Jay.) 

84 H. G. Yocum, Yocum’s Practical Busi- 
ness School, Massillon, Ohio. 

82 Mayme Pohl, New Capital City Com- 
mercial College, Charleston, W. Va. 

80 D. D. Mueller, The Mueller School of 
Business, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

80 Mary H. Dana, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

79 Mabel E. Moores, Minneapolis Business 
College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

79 Central High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Through Ella L. Regan and L. O. Cummins.) 

79 East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Through N. M. Bowles and Mrs. Laura O’ Ray.) 

79 Alice Pehle, Isaacs-Woodbury Business 
College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

76 Helen B. Fitchner, 
School, Burlington, Iowa. 

76 Mrs. Mae L. Wilder, California Commer- 
cial College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

75 Knoxville Business College, Knoxville, 
Tenn. (Through F. J. Williams and Hu Wood- 
ward.) 

74 Christina Bowles, Queen 
School, Seattle, Washington. 

74 Clyde Blanchard, Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

74 Henry Wheaton, Montclair High School, 
Montclair, N. J. 

74 John C. Fremont High School, Oakland, 
Cal. (Through Lucia Wallace and Charlotte 
‘M. Phelps.) 


Burlington High 


Anne High 


72 Wilmington Business College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. (Through E. H. Rimlinger and 
J. W. Hirons.) 

71 Almira Lovell, 
Ithaca, New York. 

71 Ola McClurg, 
Seattle, Wash. 

71 C. N. Stockton, Illinois Business College, 
Springfield, Ill. 

70 R. J. Scott, Drake College, East Orange, 
N. J. 

70 Florence MacDermott, The Butler School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

69 Gertrude Mason, 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 

67 E. E. Magoon, Ferris 
Rapids, Michigan. 

67 Mary L. Page, High School, Galesburg, 
Illinois. 

66 Marion H. Howell, Heald-Dixon College, 
Oakland, Cal. 

66 Anna B. Mitchell, The Business Insti- 
tute, Detroit, Michigan. 

65 Melle Bodwell, Sioux City High School, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

63 R. C. Scholz, Drake College, Newark, 
N. J. 

61 Viola M. Spencer, Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

60 Burdett College, Boston, Mass. (Through 
Helen A. Ireland and Mrs. F. A. Alley.) 

60. Mertie Davis, Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, Cal. 

59 West Side High School, Denver, Colo. 
(Through Irene Fisher and C. E. Stretcher.) 

58 Louis J. Fish, Lowell High School, 
Lowell, Mass. 

58 Mrs. Anna L. Clark, Salt City Business 
College, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

58 Ethel C. Sawyer, Merrill High School, 
Merrill, Wisconsin. 

58 Kansas City High School, Kansas oF 
Kansas. (Through Alta Haynes and O. W. 
Breidenthal. ) 

57 George H. Zimpfer, Rhode Island Com- 
mercial School, Providence, R. I. 

57 P. E. Roper, The Massey Business Col- 
lege, Richmond, Va. 

56 Miss Nina A. Leonard, Taylor School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ithaca High School, 


Lincoln 


High School, 


The High & Latin 


Institute, Big 
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55 Bertha L. Trinkaus, Cleary’s Business 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

55 Capital City Commercial College, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

55 G. H. Baker, Fremont College, Fremont, 
Nebraska. 

54 Mrs. F. R. Brown, Brown’s 
College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

54 Emma L. Mitchell, Detroit Commercial 
College, Detroit, Mich. 

54 Florence Power, Berlin Business College, 
Berlin, Ont., Canada. 

54 Anna E. Balkwell, Clinton High School, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

53 Petrolina Stubfors, Globe Business Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minn. 

58 Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 
(Through H. A. Gregg and Etha A. Townsend.) 

53 Rosetta Turner, Hoff Business College, 
Warren, Pa. 

53 S. E. Bowman, Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

53 Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Academy, Covington, Kentucky. 

52 J. A. Clark, American Business College, 
Pueblo, Colorado. 

52 Drake College, New York City. (Through 
C. M. Mathews and Mildred Messing.) 


Business 


Notre Dame 


HE secretary of the executive com- 

I mittee, Panama- Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposi- 

tion, Mrs. Emma Nel- 
son Baker, is a writer 
of Gregg Shorthand, 
and a strong supporter 
of the system. Mrs. 
Baker has gained an 
international reputa- 
tion for her efficiency 
and executive ability 
and has many enthusi- 


astic friends among 
the prominent people 
with whom she has 


come in contact in con- 
nection with the ardu- 
ous duties of her posi- 
tion. 

In her varied and 
difficult work she has 
had an opportunity to 
test the system of shorthand she writes 
under many trying conditions. She has 
also had an opportunity to meet the secre- 
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Mas. Emma Newsow Baker up 








52 Thornton Township High School, Har- 
vey, Illinois. (Through Lena Shafer and Mrs. 
Hazel H. Alzeno.) 

51 Beulah E. Selsam, 
School, Champaign, Illinois. 

51 Loyd G. Millisor, Newark High School, 
Newark, Ohio. 

51 Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Academy, Cleveland, Ohio. 

51 Alice Kelly, West High School, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. 

51 B. Hazel Crandall, 
College, Brockton, Mass. 

51 T. Brownder Bowen, Lockyear’s Business 
College, Evansville, Ind. 

51 E.S. Weatherby, Lawrence Business Col- 
lege, Lawrence, Kansas. 

51 Minnesota College, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Through Mrs. L. A. M. Works, Ruth W. 
Branstrom, and Eleanor A. Wasielewski.) 

51 Juvenilia Caseman, Grammar School No. 
31, Buffalo, N. Y. 

51 Blanche Thompson, High School, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

50 M. S. Hoover, Hoover Business College, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

50 Jennie M. Patton, Peoria High School, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Champaign High 


Notre Dame 


Brockton Business 





A Gregg Writer Secretary to the Executive Committee of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


taries of many prominent men and women 
and to observe their work. Her opinion in 
regard to Gregg Short- 
hand is therefore wor- 
thy of earnest consid- 
eration. Mrs. Baker 
says: 

“During my connec- 
tion with the Exposi- 
tion, in addition to my 
other duties, I have 
reported the meetings 
of the Board of Direc- 
tors and various com- 
mittees, and have al- 
ways found that the 
Gregg system met 
every requirement. I 
can conscientiously 
recommend it to any- 
one considering taking 
stenography, ow- 

ing to its simplicity, 
speed, and legibility of outline, and, fur- 
ther, because I find Gregg writers well 
represented in the higher positions.” 
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President Wilson’s Third Note to Germany—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


General Correspondence 


Claude H. Cummings, 
Salem, Ore. 
Dear Mr. Cummings: 

Attached hereto you will find credit mem- 
orandum for $35, which please place to the 
credit of the Western Hardware Company.” 
This covers two Triumph Cooks and one Tri- 
umph range which were sold and taken back 
by them for the reason that the oven door 
frames” were fire-cracked and the stoves 
were generally in bad shape. It was simply 
a question of the desirability of having them 
returned to the” factory and credited at 
full price or making a satisfactory allowance 
that would enable them to sell the stoves as 
second-hand goods. 

The writer™ deemed this was the best way out 
of it for you; and owing to the heavy volume of 
business you have received from them, the™ 
allowance is an exceedingly small per cent of 
the total business. At the request of Mr. Morri- 
son, the writer went up to Salem yesterday 
and™ succeeded in selling these people eighty- 
two stoves and twenty-eight sets of bobsleds 
and runners. 

Yours respectfully, (168) 


The Holmes Realty Company, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Gentlemen: 

I beg to announce that I have severed my 
connections with the Shaw Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, and am now employed as manager” of 
the above firm. We deal exclusively in all 
kinds of hardwood, and whenever you are in 
the market for plain quartered maple, black 
or” white ash, basswood, cypress, poplar, or in 
fact for anything in our line, we will be very 
glad to receive your inquiry. 

We will call” on you from time to time, 
and hope we may be able to secure a share 
of your patronage. 

Thanking you for past favors, I am 

Very truly yours, (104) 


Mr. Herbert Baker, 
Burlington, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been absent for a week in Cleveland 
and Cincinnati, which will account for the 
delay in answering your letter. I would® say 
in reference to the cargo of coal you had called 
for, that it has been canceled. It would re- 
quire over $5000 immediately” to pay for this 
coal and the freights, which sum, of course, 
must be advanced by Moore, Benjamin and 
Company; and as it seems that™ the consoli- 
dated company will take possession in about 
two months, there will be censiderable coal on 
hand, which, under the terms of the contract, 
would™ be a loss to the present stockholders. 

The burden of meeting the monthly expenses 
of the mines has been very great, and on that 
account™ and for other reasons it was thought 


best that the mines should buy their fuel a 
little at a time even though it cost something” 
extra. 

You must not feel that the cancellation of 
this order is any reflection. We simply could 
not advance the money. 

Very truly yours, (174) 


A Series of Specially Selected Business 
Letters—Il 


Mr. G. N. Lynch, 
Clinton, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 

According to your request we have applied 
your June 28 remittance of $11.20 against the 
invoices of March 1 and 2, covering them in 
full. “N 

Thank you for the payment. 

Very truly yours, (39) 


Mr. Albert L. Bliss, 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

We earnestly hope to have you acknowledge 
our letter of June 27 at your earliest con- 
venience, as we are anxious to dispose in some 
satisfactory way of your pending order of 
June 16, 

Yours very truly, (39) 


Mr. A. S. Smith, 
Austin, Texas. 
Dear Sir: 

We have been advised by our collection 
department that your invoice of August 10, 
amounting to $217.20, is past due. 

This matter we think you have probably 
overlooked. A remittance will be appreciated. 

Yours truly, (42) 


Mr. Thomas R. Allen, 
Macon, Ga. 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your draft of June 22 amount- 
ing to $10.25, which leaves your account bal- 
anced up to the invoice of June 24. 

You may consider this a receipt in full to 
that date: 


Very truly yours, (45) 


Mr. W. S. Kirk, 
Joplin, Mo. 

Dear Sir: 

We received your note of July 2 in regard 
to the bicycle on your bill of June 29. 

Please have a new rim put on the wheel and 
send us your bill. 

Very truly yours, (38) 


Mr. Richard B. Fisher, 
Covington, Ky. 
Dear Sir: 
We have pleasure in acknowledging receipt 
of your check of June 11 amounting to $25.95. 
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This has been credited to your account, bal- 
ancing it to April 25, on which date we shipped 
you goods amounting to $11.02. 

Very truly yours, (51) 


Mr. S. A. Norris, 
Mobile, Ala. 
Dear Sir: 

Upon receiving your letter of May 19 we 
looked up your order of No. 636 Novelty 
wringer, placed with Mr. Wilson on March II, 
and find it was shipped from our factory 
March 17. 

We hope it will reach you without delay. 

Yours very truly, (49) 
Mr. C. N. Avery, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

We received your letter of July 2 in regard 
to the butter scotch wafers on your bill of 
May 20. 

If you will return the melted candy to us 
at our expense we will give you full credit 
for it. 

Very respectfully, (44) 


Mr. John D. Otis, 

Newton, Kentucky. 
Dear Sir: 

We have your letter of May 12, asking us 
to take advertising space in the Newton 
Weekly Telegram. We regret that it is im- 


possible for us to do so, since the advertising 
plans already made, covering the next few 
months, will exhaust our appropriation. 

Yours truly, (48) 


oO 


National Unity 


The republic of to-day and to-morrow is a 
theme that appeals to every patriot who loves 
his country and looks forward to the time 
when™ America shall become the teacher of the 
world in liberty and free institutions. The his- 
torian gives us the America of yesterday; the 
student of events” gives the America of to-day; 
the prophet and the man of vision behold far 
off and future things and discover the America 
of to-morrow. The” task of the historian is by 
a comparison a simple task. Looking back 
upon the rise and growth of a nation, the 
historian finds it” easy to show how climate, 
food, seacoast and mountain range have modi- 
fied a racial stock and given a people its 
place among the nations of™ the earth. 

One thing, however, can be done by the 
patriot who is interested in the future of the 
republic. He can make a careful™ analysis 
of the intellectual and political, the economic 
and moral conditions that have always preceded 
the golden age of cities like Athens and Flor- 
ence, of*® countries like France, Holland, and 
England, and then he can ask whether con- 
ditions like these are found to-day in American 
society. (196) 
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The Pencil 


I am the pencil. I come from the balsamic 
hills, made fragrant by the breath of kingly 
cedars. In my heart I carry the black” carbon 
of Pluto’s world—half brother of the diamond. 

I memorandum the business of a continent— 
and strike the trial balance in the traffic of” the 
nations. 

In the dizzy hours of morning I note the 
doings of the world, while presses wait like 
couchant beasts to fling my words™ to sleeping 
millions. 

I am a factor in the world’s great things; 
millions of nervous fingers reach for me every 
hour. 

Through me captains of new thought lead 
on fast gathering hosts to make the creed of 
yesterday to-morrow’s statute. With me the 
ermined seers mark out the canon that™ har- 
monizes with the basic law. 

With me the pale-faced scholar summons 
Grant and Moltke and Hannibal and Genghis 
Khan and makes their phantom armies” shake 
the world once more. 

I tabulate the data from the crucible of 
wizard men whose alchemy distils new serum 
to baffle death again. 

I trace the drunken letters of the child 
whose dimpled fingers first try to form the 
characters of fabled Cadmus. 

I sketch the song of the’ eager poet, the 
wings of whose white soul beat the cirrus 
clouds to shreds. 

I am the democrat; the whittled comrade of 
the ragged urchin, confidant of the smooth- 
tongued diplomat, bookkeeper of the lonely 
sheep herd upon the mountain side. 

I am the cosmopolitan; known in every mart 
whose™ barter changes money, in every port 
where commerce spreads her sails, in every city 
where the brain of man doth fabricate. (271)— 
Fred R. Angwin, in the Springfield Republican. 
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The Girl Who Won Out 


—papers Miss Weston had been copying. 

With a little frown between his eyes, he 
was going over them rapidly with a pencil, 
but he looked*® up and greeted Mildred pleas- 
antly as she passed through the room. 

“And so you have fixed up the typewriters, 
Miss Field,” he said kindly. “I® knew they 
were in bad shape, but they are doing good 
work now.” 

“They seem to have had pretty hard usage,” 
answered Mildred, “but they” really are very 
good machines.” 

In a moment he came into the office with a 
package of papers in his hand. “Do you know 
anything” about copying lawyers’ briefs, Miss 
Field?” he asked. 

“I used to do some copying for Goodwin 
and Avery after school hours when I was in™ 
business college, and once I took the place of 
the court reporter when he was sick.” 
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“Then I think you can go to work on™ 
these;” and he laid the legal-looking docu- 
ments on her table. Turning to Miss Weston, 
“I think you can leave those papers now,” he 
said,” “and write a few letters for me in- 
stead.” 

With a little flourish of her jeweled hand, 
Miss Weston prepared to take down his dic- 
tation, and” when he had done, he gathered 
up the papers she had copied, and those that 
were still unfinished, and carried them away. 

For a long™ time Judge Kingdom and his 
son sat in the outer office talking together in 
low tones. Olive finished the letters and 
carried them into the™ main office, and as 
there seemed nothing more to be done, she sat 
at the window and munched her chocolates 
while Mildred worked away at*® her papers. 
After a while she heard young Mr. Kingdom 
leave the office, and when the last paper was 
copied she made them up into” a neat pack- 
age and laid them on the table before the 
Judge. One by one he looked them over slowly 
and carefully, and as Mildred™ stood by the 
table her eyes fell upon the waste-paper basket 
filled to overflowing with crumpled sheets of 
legal cap which looked suspiciously like®™ the 
copy Miss Weston had been making. Just then 
the Judge looked up at her and spoke. 

“Did you understand the meaning of all 
these** long words, Miss Field?” he asked 
kindly. 

“Not all of them just at first,” she told him, 
“but they explained themselves as I went 
along.” I hope I did not make many mis- 
takes.” 

“I do not find any. I think you have done 
very well.” And greatly relieved, Mildred 
went™ back to her machine. 

As she sat waiting, Judge Kingdom came 
into the room. He had two sealed envelopes 
in his hand. Mildred’s heart came“ up into 
her throat, and Olive looked at him expectantly, 
but he only said simply: 

“There is no’ more work to be done to-day, 
and now I will excuse you both;” and he 
handed each an envelope and with a kindly 
smile went back into his office. 

Silently Mildred covered™ her machine and 
pinned on her hat, while Olive gathered up her 
belongings without so much as a glance at her 
typewriter. 

“Well, did you™ ever!” she said breathlessly 
as they reached the street, “and he never said 
who was to have the place. It was too bad 
they kept™ you fussing away with those two 
machines. They didn’t give you half a chance, 
but I think I showed them that I could fill 
the bill. But if I do get this place you will 
be sure to get in somewhere. Now, Mildred, 
you won’t mind if I tell you,” but you ought 
to dress a little better. Clothes do cut such 
a figure in this world, you know.” 

“Yes, I suppose they do,” replied™ Mildred 
absently. She was wondering what her en- 
velope contained; it meant so much to her that 
she could hardly wait, but she did not care™ 
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to open it before other eyes. Not so Miss 
Weston. She tore open the envelope and drew 
out a slip of paper to which was pinned a 
two-dollar bill. 

“The old curmudgeon!” she cried as she 
glanced over the note. “Just hear what he 
says!” And with reddening cheeks™ she read: 

“*My dear Miss Weston: Inclosed herewith 
you will find two dollars in payment for the 
time spent in my office to-day. I regret™ to 
say that your work does not come up to our 
standard of efficiency, and hoping that you will 
be more successful elsewhere, I remain™ Very 
truly yours, L. L. Kingdom.’” 

“Now did you ever hear the like of that! 
And me a graduate from business college, too! 
I wonder™ what he expected, anyway! Open 
yours. I know you hate to, but you better 
take your medicine as quick as possible.” 

Rather reluctantly Mildred opened™ the en- 
velope and drew out the inclosed slip, Miss 
Weston looking over her shoulder. And _ this 
is what she read: 

“*My dear Miss Field: I* take pleasure in 
stating to you that your work has been satis- 
factory. We shall be glad to have you report 
at the office to-morrow morning™ for regular 
work. Your salary will be $18.00 per week, a 
little in advance of what we pay beginners. 
But you are capable of** doing high-grade 
work. Very truly yours, L. L. Kingdom.’” 

“Well, if you aren’t in luck! And not so 
much to look at, either. If they’d said they 
wanted a typewriter tinker I'd have known 
better than to have applied. But now you can 
get some decent clothes, anyway, Mildred;™ 
and as for me, why, father’ll have to dig down 
in his jeans, that’s all.” And Miss Weston 
pushed up her bracelets and clicked™ her high 
heels off down the street, while Mildred, feel- 
ing as if a mountain had been lifted from her 
shoulders, walked on to the little’* brown house 
and the one who she knew would be watching 
for her from the window. Oh, how much it 
meant! How much it meant!” And she had 
sometimes wondered if it did pay to be quite 
so particular. 

The girls used to tell her it didn’t at 
business college." “But it does—it does!” 
cried Mildred, her eyes shining like stars. 
“Money counted out, it pays to know the glory 
of work well done.” (1050) By Elizabeth 
Clarke Hardy, in The Girls’ Companion, 


coO°o 


Word to the Wise; Speech to the 
Ignorant 


“It’s all right to give Dumley advice, 
but why did you spend an hour giving it 
to him?” 

“If a word to the wise is sufficient, 
nothing short of a speech does for Dum- 
ley.” * 





